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Wanity 1p ublishing ? 


E’VE all seen them, the sleezy little books, poorly 

printed on limp stock, jacketed in semi-butcher 

paper. A dozen or two were furtively turned out 
for a fantastically high sum and dumped on the author 
without fanfare or dignity. A shoddy business and one 
to shy away from. 


HERE are “quacks” in any line, ambulance chasers, 

charlatans. But there are also reliable, established 

firms with fine reputations. Such an organization is 
Pageant Press with college-trained and experienced editors 
to edit and proof your book, top flight designers to assure 
excellent printing and artistic ‘ackets. ab!e advertising and 
publicity people well used to obtaining maximum sales 
results. This team work behind your beok means that a 
volume that compares in every way with the best on sale 
in bookstores is ready to meet the reading public—this is 
the difference between successful publication of your book 
and mere “printing.” 


BOOKSELLER, NEW YORK TIMES BOOK RE- 

VIEW, etc. prove more than words that our aim is to 
sell your books. It is important to know that. unlike many 
publication plans, there is NO EXTRA CHARGE for 
this important advertising and our subsidies are generally 
lower than many firms offering only mediocre printing 
and sales effort. Stop in to see us or write today for free 
booklet A which will explain the plan in detail. We'll 
look forward to reading your book with a view to publica- 
tion. No obligation, of course! 


Ftc page ads in PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. RETAIL 


PAGEANT PRESS 


4 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Here‘s How Palmer 
Students Are Doing 


. How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 


—™ Post Writer Praises Pelmer 

“Be assured that my sale of a story 

to Saturday Evening Post will make 

no difference in my attitude toward 

studying your course—except, if pos- 

sible, to make me work harder. I 

' have already benefited from the Pal- 

mer course.”"—J. Graham Doar, Gear- 
hart, Ore. 


New Writer Succeeds 

“After only six lessons I sold my 
first article, then re-wrote it and sold 
it to another publication, and recent- 
ly adapted it for a third. Thanks to 
Palmer for help and encouragement.” 
—E. N. Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Two Sales Bring $255 

“Before completing the course I 
sold two stories: one for $110, the 
other for $145. They were punched 
out on a borrowed typewriter, a two- 
bit dictionary on one side, the Pal- 
mer lessons on the other. When the 
going got tough, I turned to the les- 
sons. The answer was there. Luck? 
Plenty of it. But with Palmer's help 
I know I'll be lucky again.”"—Adam 

Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 
You Learn at Home 


So you can see for yourself how interesting, how helpful 
Palmer Training may be to you, we make this generous 
free offer to send you: 

(A) Sample lesson of our proven home-study course, with 

(B) —_ .writing assignments showing how you “learn by 
loing;”” 

(C) typical answers showing how professional writers actual- 
ly do the work; 

(D) illustrated 40-page book “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories’ describing opportunities for writers; details of 
our complete instruction by our staff of professional 
writers; and what famous authors, students and grad- 
uates say about Palmer Training. 

Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost or obli- 
gation, how Palmer home study training may help you as 
a writer. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Established 1917 


Approved for Veterans 


Member, National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-12 
Hollywood 28, California 


Stories 


of Auth ‘ni 


Palmer Insti 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-12 


FREE 


Please send me free sample lesson and book, “The 


Art of Writing Salable Stories,”’ explaining the 
unique features of your training. This request is 
confidential and no salesman will call. Please print 
clearly. 


Address 


Zone 
“Check here ( ) if veteran. 


City 
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A MESSAGE TO THE WORLD 


WANTED: A sponsor to portray the soul-stirring musical 

+ drama, “The Storm at Sea.” Hear the gifted officers as 
they embark on a mission of peace; good-will among men. 
See and hear them in the cabin of the World's finest ship 
as they plan for world good. See them on the wave-swept 
deck midst the lightning’s flash and peals of thunder as 
they talk to God when all seemed lost. Awe at His mani- 
festation that followed—and the course they pledged, to 
go—the missing link to peace, prosperity, and a better 
understanding among nations. See and hear the heart- 
throbbing acts of the humble Boy Scout who pleaded ‘to 
go along and came back—a national and world hero. Get 
the most outstanding offer ever made to a sponsor for 
his success, in this the most thrilling labor drama ever- 
_ written. A drama on land and sea that teaches govern- 
ments. 


MANUSCRIPT ON REVIEW 
FREDERICK P. TIMPANY 
928 So. 49th St., Philadelphia 43, Pennsylvania 


A Complete Publishing Service 
For Authors At Low Cost 


@ Let us handle your book @ 


Complete art and editorial work. 


Author promotion through newspapers, 
critics’ reviews, catalogs, and direct 
mail. 


Sales through wholesalers, bookstores, 
to libraries and direct. 


Novels, texts, and juveniles. 
@ We publish, not just print @ 
Write us about the book you have. 


MIDWEST PRESS 


740 N. Church St. Rockford, Hl. 


Come, gather round 


By Netson ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


E writers ought to be glad for one thing— 

«wnong many: there isn’t any minimum age 
or any maximum age for our job. Nobody can 
tell us we are too young or too old. No one, that 
is, Except ourselves. 

Now and then a college student says to me, 
“I've got to get more experience of life betore 
I can write.” Maybe so, maybe so. If the boy or 
girl thinks it is true, it probably is true for him. 
Too often, I suspect, it is just an excuse for 
thinking about writing in the distant, dreamed-of 
future, instead of starting right now. 

Alexander Pope, whom many of us detested in 
literature Classes in spite of the professors’ praise, 
started being a poet before he could write at all. 
John Keats, whom on the contrary most of us ad- 
mired in school and still do, wrote some of the 
finest of all lyrical poetry in the brief 26 years 
of his life. 

To come down to our own time, the now dis- 
tinguished James Gould Cozzens published his 
first novel, Confusion, when he was still in college. 
It was not the best book ever written, but he had 
no illusion that he was too young to write and 
publish. 


I HEAR just as much gloom from oldsters as 
from young people. “I’m too old to write. If 
I had only started early. . . .”” they say in person 
and in letters. Nonsense! Perhaps you remember 
the best-selling Joseph Vance and Alice-for-Short 
not so many years ago. Have you ever stopped to 
consider that their author, William De Morgan, 
never wrote a line for publication—aside from 
technical articles about ceramics, his profession-- 
till he was over 60. 

Sherwood Anderson was beyond 40 when he 
published his first book. Carl Sandburg was nearly 
that age. A. J. Cronin started to write during an 
interval of ill health when he temporarily could 
not carry on his established medical practice. 

The fact is that there just isn’t any set age for 
beginning to write—and write successfully. It’s a 
matter of having the stuff in you and then being 
willing to stick to the job, the latter especially. 
Hendrik van Loon used to insist that the big- 
gest aid to writing is glue on the seat of your 
pants. 

I know many writers who have very slight talent 
but have achieved wide publication and ex 
cellent incomes. Why? Because they are ready 
to put more thought, effort, and time on any- 
thing they write than are 75 per cent of writers 
with far greater abilities. 


PRIME example of result-producing persis- 

ence is Robert L. Kendell, whom I mentioned 
in November as having put cats on the public 
relations map. Certainly he has talent and he 
has enthusiasm, but stick-to-it-iveness is what main- 
ly has put his project over. 
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Someone may point out that public relations are 
not the same thing as writing. True enough, 
though writing plays a major part in public re- 
lations, and most of Kendell’s accomplishments 
are through the printed page. 

Other folks of talent plus enthusiasm for a 
subject are well pleased to get an article into a 
magazine or a couple of columns into a daily. 
Not Kendell. In 1951 he persuaded newspapers 
and magazines to print 114 million column 
inches—the equivalent of 1500 novels—about cats 
and National Cat Week. 

Of course, this is the result of years of steady 
persistence, not flash-in-the-pan efforts. Yet Ken- 
dell never devoted his time exclusively to this 
project. He makes his living in the advertising 
business, and don’t let anybody tell you that is 
not a daily grind. 

The next time I am tempted to excuse my lazi- 
ness about writing with an airy “Oh, I haven't 
time,” I am going to say to myself, “Old boy, 
remember Kendell.” 


HERE are plenty of persons with regular jobs 

who do in spare time a surprising amount of 
work in writing and related fields. One of the 
best of American cartoonists runs furniture 
store. A well-known writer of Western novels did 
his early work at night after working as a tele- 
phone lineman all day. 

Sherwood Anderson, to whom I referred a few 
paragraphs back, was an advertising man and, 
for a time, a paint manufacturer. He wrote some 
of his best short stories while riding on trains, 
sitting in railroad stations, and waiting to see the 
top brass in business offices. 

My observation is that the best part-time liter- 
ary work is produced by those whose daily occu- 
pation is well removed from literature. Not many 
editors or publishers are any great shakes as au 
thors, though generally they try their hand at a 
book or two. I don’t think T. S. Eliot’s work has 
improved—perhaps the reverse—since he quit 
banking and went into the book publishing busi 
ness, 

After a man has dealt with manuscripts and 
writers all day, he usually doesn’t feel like pro- 
ducing copy for the public to read. It’s different 
if one has been driving a tractor or keeping house 
or practicing law or selling merchandise. 


HETHER one is old or young or in-between, 
whether he is a professional, part-time 
writer, or a beginner, three requisites for writing 
success are talent, enthusiasm, and persistence. 
Of the three, persistence is far and away the 
most important. [do not know a writer who has 
attained goals worth while except through con 
stant, step-by-step, day-by-day persistence. Do your 
Vd say successful writers—and other successful 
folks—are like cats, who are the most persistent 
creatures I know. On Author & Journalist Vm 
going to try to emulate Angus and Chica (New 
Year Resolution!). Ethel is a persistent person; 
she needs no lesson in this field. Between us 
we'll strive to give you the best writers’ maga- 
zine you've ever seen. We look forward to your 
persistent help. As have said before, this is 
your magazine. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collabora- 
tor, Author of the current non-fiction best 
seller, CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writers, Inc.) and her latest 
book, 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
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Humor ing 
Training Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
For Writers | Advertising 
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Publicity 
Juvenile 
Screen 


(Approved for Veterans; 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, California 


There's a WAY 


to WRITING SUCCESS 
EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorship.” 


Ip 
1819. Gi in St Denve, 6, Colo, 
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TELEVISION: 
THE WRITER’S GREATEST MARKET 


A television authority has stated that there are not 
enough writers in the country to supply the future 
needs of television producers! 


HUNDREDS OF STORIES, PUBLISHED OR 
UNPUBLISHED, NEEDED NOW! 


TV producers are already urgently in need of good 
program material. Why not double your profits on 
published stories, or possibly sell unpublished stories 
for this great new medium? Payment from $150 to 
$1,000 per script. 


We have the first and largest specialized marketing 
‘service for TV scripts! Reading and consideration of 
‘unpublished stories—no charge. For unpublished 
‘material $3.50 per script. 


Write or send stories now to 


HEATH-KING PRODUCTIONS 
1214 N. Fairfax Avenue 
Hollywood 46, California 


It Is Quite True... 


ven MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. It can’t 
sit in a swivel chair and pound a typewriter. It 
won't feed blank sheets of paper into a mill and 
crank out perfect stories, by itself while you play 
golf. The writer still has to do some of the work. 


BUT ... it has been called ‘The only new ap- 
proach to writing salable fiction in the past fifty 
years.’ It is the only graphic explanation of the 
difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which editors 
abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they love. It is 
the only device which teaches the vital Three Man- 
ners Of Presentation and shows where to use each 
of them in your story. It is the only chart which 
shows you, by word count on your own manuscript, 
where every element of your story must be. 


There is a ‘Story Formula’. It is used in 95% of 
the stories published today. Are you using it? 


A post card will bring our free Road Map 
For Writers. 


MASTER FORMULA 


P.O. Box 1741 Fresno, California 


What readers say 


Writing Chameleon 


We find one writer of fiction who starts with 
plot, another with character, another with theme. 
another with a self-devised formula, another with 
the grace of God (inspiration, he calls it), still 
another—I'd guess—with a hangover. 

Every one of these fellows, judging from what 
they tell us beginners, is sure he has the only 
true way to success. They argue like politicians 
or hedgerow preachers. 

Me, after reading their stuff, I’m like a chame- 
leon on a plaid coat. What am I gwine to do? 


Jerry RIDDLE 
New York City 


Trade and Farm Writers 


I have five or six friends in the Midwest who 
are writing regularly for trade, business, or farm 
magazines. We have quite a nice little “round 
robin” of correspondence in the mail all the time 
and we derive mutual benefit. 

We'd like to hear from other good trade and 
farm writers in the Corn Belt. 


Davip 1. Day 
Dale, Ind. 


Thanks to Mrs. Barrett 


Just a line of appreciation and thanks for the 
excellent articles in Author & Journalist by Cath- 
arine Barrett. I can honestly say that in my opin- 
ion these articles are the most helpful ever 
published in a magazine for writers. 


Marjorie R. LONGWELL 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


Strange Business-—Poem Selling 


The other day one of our clients reported the 
sale of a poem on its twenty-fourth trip out, 
and in the same mail another said a poem 
had sold for $24 on its first trip out. So, 
“one never knows, does one?” 


HiLpA PETERSON 
Roseburg, Ore. 


Story Material—Where? 


I would like to see an article on how to find 
story material, because most of us would-be 
writers wouldn’t recognize it if we fell flat on 
our faces in a pile of it. 

Ross F. KAVANER 
Shaunavon, Sask. 


The Modern Filler 


The filler has changed and modernized just 
like the short story. The old type, which was 
merely informative, seem to be out. The filler 
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must be dressed up cleverly and opened with an 
eye-catching line. 

A filler I wrote about Charles E. Wilson, for- 
merly president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, was rejected six times till I rewrote it 
with the opening line, “How much education 
does one need to get by?” In its revised form 
it sold for 10 cents a word. 

W. MiIssiMer 


Erie, Pa. 


I'm a Minority 


I knew there was something wrong with me. 
Now you've supplied the answer. I’m a minority. 
I'm on the wrong side of the fence with only the 
spirit of Oliver Goldsmith and Hilaire Belloc 
to support me. I feel very lonely, but, so help me. 
I still hate cats. 

For seven years now I’ve endured my neighbors’ 
cats. My neighbor has had a series of eight girl 
cats in the past six years. Melissa, a white vixen 
of loose morals, invited five of her boy friends 
for an all-night brawl on our patio two years 
ago which resulted in ruination of one new chair 
pad, two broken flower pots, and a quarrel with 
my neighbor. 

I'll take dogs and birds every time. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I believe that anyone who has not had 
a parakeet has not lived. My own beautiful Blue 
Boy is perched on my shoulder as I write this. 
In his mimitable gravel voice he is requesting, 
“Gimmie a koosie,” which, you may be sure, I 
am only too happy to provide. 


Blue Boy recently taught me something about 
how to deal with cats. He was in his cage hang- 
ing out on the patio, when a big black Tom 
strolled over and planted himself beneath the 
cage. Tom had a greedy look in his eye and I 
had my hand on the broom. Blue Boy peered 
down through the cage wires, eyed Tom a moment, 


‘and emitted a shrill: “Hello, Pretty Boy.” I wish 


you could have seen Tom. If ever I saw a dumb- 
founded cat, it was he. Without so much as a 
backward glance he trotted out of the yard. To 
this day, although he still makes a_ short-cut 
through our yard, he never so much as glances 
in the direction of my bird cage. I’m very sure 
he wants no part of a talking bird. It might 
even give him indigestion! 

So there you have it. You may put me down in 
your book as No. 3 on the list of writers who 
hate cats. As for Robert L. Kendell, he can take 
his Salvation Army of cats and head straight for 
the North Atlantic if he would make me a hap- 
pier woman. 
Ap SWEENEY 
Glendale, Calif. 


And Now—Cheers for Cats 


Three cheers for you and Angus and Chica, 
That guy who doesn’t like cats, pay him no mind, 
We know plenty like him, and are sorry for them, 

My cat is now sleeping on my desk. Just had 
to move her to find my check book. 

Evsie P. GILpaTRICK 


Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


Piubliohed Novelist 


Will Help You Arrange 
Your Book for Publication 


HERE ARE TWO KINDS of writing counsellors, 

those who perform and those who talk. The per- 

former uses his time and energy producing writings 
that sell, while the talker tries to convince you that he 
could write if ever he took the the notion. 

I have sold over 1100 stories and articles to magazines, 
and once in a while I write a book. My latest novel is 


Mountain Troubadour*. 
While I am a creative writer, 


Write now and ask for my free descriptive folder entitled Literary 
It tells you how we get started. 


Help. 


*For acopy of Moun- 
tain Troubadour, see 
your book dealer, or 
send the $3.00 
me if you want it 
autographed. No 
C.0.D., please. 


- 


I also help others. 

This aid may be in the form of corrective criticism, de- 

tailed editing or complete revision of your manuscript, depending on the special 
attention your work needs to make it acceptable. 


INTERVIEWS BY ARRANGEMENT ONLY. 


CHARLES CARSON, Consultant 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


January, 1952 
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Well, it all depends.. 


If you're selling as much material as you’d like to sell, and reaching the markets 
you've always wanted to reach, there’s every possibility that 1952 will be happy. You're 
doing fine, and you'll probably keep it up. 

But if 1951 was an empty year for you as far as sales are concerned, and there’s no 
gical reason to suppose that the one which has just started is going to be different, that 
leasant wish friends shouted at you one midnight recently isn’t quite so likely. And if 
that’s the case, it’s good sense to start the new year right by admitting one of two things: 


: . . . Either there’s something wrong with your stuff. 


Or there’s something wrong with the way you're marketing it. 

Our business, as you may have heard, is correct manuscript marketing, and the un- 
traveling of snarled-up techniques. The dispatch to us of some of your material, therefore, 
may be the first step toward that happy new year everybody’s been mentioning. 

SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
fan be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without addi- 
tional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
nd give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 


$0ld a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
Straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other 
types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 19 N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


. His information is authentic and his down-to-earth advice be oe .. A colloquial and 
often humorous style adds to the pleasure of reading this volume. . . . This reviewer might lend her 
copy to aspiring writers, but only after a solemn agreement (signed in the borrower's blood perhaps) 
to return it promptly. Better buy your copy: you will use it frequently . . .” 
—Wellington '(Kans.) Daily News 
Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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I WRITE BY FEEL 


Don't blame the public for bad taste—blame yourself, 
says a noted novelist in this challenging article 


By Paut ANNIXTER 


NE finds there is little translatable to tell 

about how stories are written, after they 

are finished; in fact, it would be much 
easier just to do another story. I'd like to take oft 
by giving down the river to some of the articles 
I've seen published for the perusal of the young 
and groping writer. Most of these, I find, stress 
plot and formula in lieu of anything else. Some 
writer who has hit upon a story angle and re- 
peated successfully numerous times, lists his 
sales and counsels beginners about the craft in 
terms of speed and formula, giving six possible 
ways of cooking up a corpse or six workouts for 
any given situation, like a sales talk for a new 
and faster hamburger grinder. 

To my mind, nothing could be better designed 
to confuse the beginner and whittle him down to 
a commercial-minded nonentity at the outset. Il 
his writing bug is a genuine thing, he will be fired 
by a burning something within him, an honest 
urge to convey original interpretations to others, 
and he will reject such methods. If he has simply 
an urge to pick up some loose money easily, he 
might go for this plot talk, but the chances are 
he would be better paid for his time as an ac- 
countant, say, er bricklayer. 

It takes more impelling motives than money to 
produce a story that is loved and remembered. 
Let us presuppose that is the sort of urge that 
fires the beginner. In such case he should throw 
all formula ideas out the window and _ start 
from scratch by pure feel, and whatever native 
dramatic sense is in him. Personally. Vl never 
vet over being thankful that in the beginning | 
started out with no instruction on plot or the 
so-called technique of the game. ‘That way is 


Paul Annixter, distinguished novelist and short 
story writer, is a native of Minneapolis, Minn., 
but received his school and college education in 
North Dakota. His latest book is Brought to 
Cover. Mr. Annixter and his wife, Jane Leving 
ton Comfort, likewise a well-known novelist, live 
in California. 


harder and slower perhaps, but you see your end 
more clearly and arrive there more surely. It is 
my conviction that writing technique cannot be 
understood by the neophyte anyway, until he has 
evolved technique out of himself by prolonged 
effort in writing. Only when you know how to do 
it can you understand how it is done. 

I achieved my first salable story gropingly by 
feel, as a youngster in a remote woods cabin. As 
I look back over the list of my stories I find that 
I always wrote from mood and character to hap» 
pening, and not from happening to character. I 
let the characters more or less make the plots for 
me as they evolved. So from the first I fought 
formula with what I call feel. I believe that only 
those who can feel deeply can really write, and 
then only by taking the pains to make others feel 
the same emotions. I am sure that good story 
writing is not and cannot be inflexibly bound by 
rules. There are bounds but they are flexible, 
Certainly when forraula enters, ‘art flits out the 
window. 

I knew | had struck what I was after in that 
first story, because I felt every sentence of it and 
| knew a lot of others would feel it too. The 
story was a wildlife action tale dealing with the 
animals, elements, and solitude I was up against 
on a lonely timber claim in northern Minnesota. 
\ timber claim, by the way, is a grand forcing 
ground for a writer—preferably a claim that is a 
long way trom anywhere at all. By the time you 
get to talking to yourself in short pithy sentences, 
you'll be writing, if there’s any of it in you. My 
claim never amounted to anything financially, but 
it was a gold mine nonetheless, considering the 
literary pay-dirt it opened up in me. It filled my 
war sack with material which I have never stopped 
drawing upon. 

I have published some 430 stories and novelettes 
since then, covering almost all the magazines in 
the United States, Canada, and England. Some 
of those stories dealt solely with human characters, 
but all of my favorites were hunting-adventure 
stories dealing primarily with animal wildlife. 
Such stories, I always felt, offered a greater chance 
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for uniqueness and innovation, a different and 
deeper heart quality. 

The story dealing with man in relation to an- 
imal life, treated as it is today from an ever more 
anthropomorphic viewpoint, is one of the most 
important innovations in literature. Consider 
this: The animal story marked the beginnings of 
literature. The first teller of tales to give narra- 
tive a form to outlast the spoken word, hammered 
the pictorial story of his tribe’s hunt against the 
primeval beasts on the wall of his cave. His pen 
and typewriter were a rock mallet and a chunk 
of obsidian. Such tales were an engrossing part 
of the life drama of the Stone Age. These stories 
gave birth to the fable, the fairy tale, and the 
historical saga. 

My wife, Jane Levington Comfort, also a novel- 
ist and story writer, has often said something like 
this after a laborious morning at her own type- 
writer: “How lucky you are to have chosen the 
line you did. Most writing goes deadly and stale 
to the writer every so often, but a good wildlife 
$tory is always different, always new and vigorous 
because it’s so fundamental.” 
~ All of which is a good plug for incorporating 
mature and animals into your writing if you have 
a fair working knowledge of them. This field of 
writing isn’t crowded, and isn’t likely to be. 

Being one of those who came up gropingly by 
fee] instead of formula, I passed through a num 
ber of stages along the way. I think I made about 
all the mistakes possible the first years. I always 
wrotc slowly, often laboriously. It was a long 
time before I got out a second story; a still longer 
time before the third, but I was learning the 
truth of what Robert Frost once wrote: “A story 
has to be believed into being.” 
’ I had a long period in which I did little but 

lish sentences and paragraphs. I crossed out and 
Tremodeled my stuff for punch and effect. I strove 
to put style into my work and would do a whole 
tale, taking many weeks to it in order to work 
Some unique delivery into every paragraph, and 
Mounting up to several sledge-hammer blows along 
the way. I even conscientiously aped the style of 
€ertain big writers, among them Kipling and Lon- 
don, until I finally learned that style is simply 
you, yourself—coming through at last after all 
that sweat and labor. You can no more help de- 
veloping a style of your own in time than you 
can help breathing. 


URING that time I proved to myself that 

there is no such thing as a blind alley in 
story writing, that you can’t strike a situation 
that won't unravel beautifully with patience, and 
quite originally by just unwinding it from the 
heart. There is a story, and a fine one, accord- 
ing to how you deliver it, in the simplest  inci- 
dent of the day. But it takes so long to make 
one’s garnerings of human psychology functional; 
a long period of exacting work, sans formula, for 
a story asks to be made flesh and blood. 

I still think writing is about the hardest work 
in the world. You hear writers speak of stories 
that “just write themselves,” but it is only the 
concept that can be an inspiration of the dawn. 
I never found a story so strikingly clear that it 
would accommodatingly write itself with only a 
little judicious typing on my part. You have to 
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sweat it out line by line. It is regularity that 
wins in any game. 

Literary commentators have been bemoaning 
the fact that the American novel is passing from 
the scene because it cannot compete with non- 
fiction, radio, and the movies for public attention, 
and now they are beginning to say that the short 
story is also giving way to the article and the 
picture magazine. 


W RITERS are prone to blame the public for 
this, but the fault, I feel sure, lies with them. 
‘The public has always been duped and underrated. 
The money-minded publisher and movie pro- 
ducer, playing safe down the years, have relegated 
public intellect to the 16-year-old bracket, and 
unskilled, unpainstaking writers add to it. By 
this I do not mean only the prolific concoctor of 
Who Done It’s, but the all too serious writers who 
are too heavy and too lengthy for these swift 
and parlous times. 

‘The personal leeway found in the average minor 
novel, and many a short story, means the un- 
transmuted in writing—a lot of lumber left over 
from the writer’s own scaftolds which he was too 
careless and egotistical to clear away. It is boring 
to the supercharged reader of today. And _ it 
bored the writer in the doing, never fear. 

The public turns away. Fact articles and the 
“pic” magazines and the ever increasing flood of 
murder mysteries take up the slack in a way, 
but it isn’t that the public really prefers these 
things. The public is still underrated. It hasn't 
any voice for the changing of such trends, it has 
only feeling, but it is always right in certain 
fundamental reactions. It is ready and eager for 
the real in heart and soul values in fiction, but 
such impact must be put over deftly and lightly by 
the writer, and the reaction wooed out of the 
public by subtle craftsmanship that vies with the 
speed of American progress in other fields. 

Writers, more than any other craftsmen, must 
be pliant and adaptable and match their abilities 
to current means. The successful writers of the 
coming decade must be craftsmen who can cope 
in letters with the tempo and tension of the time, 
and with the pictures of the movie screen in speed 
and clarity and suggestion. They will write simply 
and forcefully, but they will say more in a few 
sentences than the classic writer said in pages. 
They will write from no ivory towers. They will 
have new dramatic tensions, subtler undercur- 
rents, invisible holds upon the reader from _be- 
tween lines and between words, that will grip the 
screen-dulled, picture-dulled mind as well as the 
natural book-lovers. They will use simple words 
in extraordinary ways, making of them a new writ- 
ing which can be called in the fullest sense North 
American. 

And they will in time, it is to be hoped, lead 
the potential reading masses out of what is per- 
haps the lowest dip on record—a confusion where 
people have lost the knack of being exalted, where 
sexless love and loveless sex sell side by side for 
a quarter, the soulful is mistaken for the lascivi- 
ous, the real for the sham, and more than half of 
a supposedly thinking public has its head buried 
from habit in the “pics” or comics. 

It is safe to say that none of these writers will 
work by formula. 
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A prominent publisher answers the writer's perennial question: 


Shall I Move to New York? 


By Burton C. HOFFMAN 


F YOU'RE an unpublished writer, you've 

thought of moving to New York City. Cer- 

tainly, since it’s the literary nerve center of 
America, it’s only natural for you to dream of 
living there. However, from a_ practical stand- 
point, it’s not such a sound idea. Not until 
you've been invited, at least. 

From personal experience, here’s how a typical 
young writer whom I know fared in New York. 
He came directly from Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
where he'd been graduated with honors from 
Harvard as an English major. He was 22 then, 
personable, a trifle shy, very likeable. He'd heard 
tales about the literary life, the cocktail parties, 
the exciting editorial conferences, the Oak Room 
at the Ritz. 

When he arrived in New York he telephoned 
several editors of whom he had heard. All of 
them were cordial; all requested him to submit 
his manuscript; all declined to see him in person. 
He walked the streets of Greenwich Village look- 
ing for a room, finally found one at $95 a month 
—without bath or kitchen—and moved in. 

Submitting his manuscript to receptionists in 
publishers’ offices and weeks later calling for the 
rejected typescript became the routine of his ex- 
istence. Never once was he invited to speak with 
an editor. 

Lonely, dispirited, he took on a succession of 
dull jobs to tide him over, couldn’t make both 
ends meet, and finally was too disheartened to 
continue with his writing in the spare time af- 
forded him. 

There’s a happy ending to his story—but not 
to his premature New York adventure. After a 
year of disappointments, he moved back to Cam- 
bridge, wrote a few chapters of a new novel with 
a New England background, submitted it by mail 
to the publishing house which had sent him his 
first rejection note . . and received a letter 
from the editor asking him to come to New York 
to discuss the rest of the story. A week later he had 
a contract and an advance. I can’t tell you the 
author’s name, but I can tell you why I know 
the story is true. I was the editor. 

Moving to New York before you've been dis- 
covered is about as useful as traveling to the gold- 
bullion vault at Fort Knox because you've studied 
to be a banker. For one thing, magazine and 
book editors are busy people: they haven’t time 
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to talk to everyone who's written a book-length 
manuscript or a few short stories. But they can’t 
afford to be too busy to read, because only by read- 
ing submitted material can they hope to discover 
the new talent they need so badly to assure the 
continued prosperity of their houses. 

More than that, even if you were to get into 
an editor's office, it would do you more harm 
than good. Most writers I have known can’t talk 
nearly as well as they can write. A fiction writer 
whose last six books have been major book-club 
selections and whose sales figures have averaged 
800,000 a book, talks more like a diffident col- 
lege professor than a high-powered writer of hig- 
torical fiction. If he had to sell on the basis of 
his oral output, he’d never have been published in 
the first place. But when he submits a synopsis 
and a few scenes, his editor can visualize the next 
season's best-seller lists in anticipation. 

Most editors prefer to have non-fiction ideas 
submitted to them in writing, whether in the 
form of an outline, a synopsis, or a completed 
draft. For one thing, they can “see” it better 
when it’s on paper. It gives them a chance to 
weigh the various possibilities, to juggle variations 
and twists, to discuss it with people in the office 
or with qualified specialists. And I know an edi- 
tor of one of the largest publishing houses in the 
country who is so painfully self-conscious because 
of a mild speech impediment that he shudders at 
the thought of speaking to new people—particw- 
larly overanxious young writers. { 

Unsolicited manuscripts are read, make no mis 
take about that. The publisher—magazine of 
book—needs new writers and new subjects. He 
can’t continue to exist without them. He has a 
large investment in his business, and he has to 
keep publishing to realize returns on it. 

Established writers constantly are dying, going 
out of fashion, slowing up in production. The 
publisher has to fill these gaps with fresh talent= 
so you can be certain he’s using every means at 
his disposal to find new authors. Certainly he’s 
going to assure himself that every manuscript that 
comes to him—unsolicited, agented, or recom- 
mended—is examined carefully by the editors and 
readers he’s paying to do this job for him. 

I can venti from my 20 years in magazine and 
book publishing that every manuscript or outline 
we ever received was read. In all the houses with 
which I have been associated, a written report, 
with the signature of the reader, was required as 
well. 

It’s a good idea to stay at home to write, and to 
submit by mail or by agent. To begin with, your 
most valuable commodity is your material, and 
generally it’s right at home, among the people 
you've known best, amid the surroundings in 
which you've grown up. It’s cheaper to live at 
home: you can hold [Continued on Page 29} 
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The writer's life, both gay and sad— 
But usually it’s not too bad 


Day-by-Day Experiences 


Pretend it’s a Movie! 


By HELEN MACGREGOR 


ead to imagine it as a movie!” 
Ever since I was given that tip I've been able 
to revise, successfully, short stories of mine which 
had been rejected though they had seemed to 
une to be quite well written. 
— One fault which hadn't struck me, was that I'd 
made most of the story take place on the same 
*set.” Try to imagine staring at a movie and see- 
ing the same room the whole time! You'd get as 
bored with it as an invalid gets with the pattern 
of his bedroom wallpaper. It wasn’t difficult to 
Temedy that mistake once I'd realized it. 
Another fault was that the principal characters 
didn't appear soon cnough. What would movie 
Mans say if they had to wait half way through the 
eature film before seeing. say, Ava Gardner or 
‘James Mason? Again, how disgusted they'd get 
af only one of the pair appeared for any time. 
Often in my eagerness to observe “unity of 
Aime” | made the events of my story happen within 
few hours. or even less. How unlike most 
movies, in which the plot is spread over several 
‘days or weeks, or even years, so that opportunities 
are offered for change of frocks, change of moods, 
change of scenes! 
» At the movies, people like to know from the 


beginning whether they are going to see a com- 
edy or a dramatic motion picture. Either I didn't 
give a clue soon enough, or else I began with a 
laugh and ended with sob stuff. It can be done 
occasionally with a movie, but only if the producer 
is a genius. What is a writer of short stories but 
a producer? 

In a movie, no character (unless he’s Hamlet, or 
Alec Guinness in “The Mudlark”) delivers a long 
speech. A few short sentences are all he is given 
to put over. In rewriting rejects I try to imagine 
I'm hearing my characters speaking to me in a 
screen play. 

No movie character sits or stands still for more 
than a few moments. | now make sure that the 
characters in my story do something, even if it’s 
only lighting a cigaret or shutting a door. 

“Cutt” 

To make a fast-moving dramatic motion  pic- 
ture, whole scenes, often beautifully acted, have to 
be ruthlessly removed. I remind myself of that 
when I'm making excuses for not cutting a piece 
of description or dialogue of which I’m proud. 
The fact is, a movie does move, and many of mv 
rejected short stories were as animated as the 
stills stuck up outside a movie theater! 


I Learned to Get the Answers 


By HELEN LANGWORTHY 


Y first uv at a feature sold) readily and 1 

thought, “This is as easy as pie! Why, T can 
toss off one of these quicker and easier than a 
company dinner.” 

But | didn’t know! I 
humility and shame. 

‘Take last week. I had done a feature story 
on a local, elderly man who has a huge scrap- 
book crammed with interesting material. [ sent 
it to the Press downstate. No answer. 

Twenty days later the Press called me long 
distance to ask for a picture of the man looking 
at his scrapbook. He could be showing it to a 
grandchild, if he had one; otherwise, any young 
person. Feeling almost as honored as though the 
Governor had called me with a personal request, 


admit that fact) with 
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I contacted the local newspaper photographer and 
relaved the message. (After all. my major con- 
tact with editors previously had been by means 
of slips containing such words as “regrets 

Sorry not without merit.’’) 

The photographer promised to take the picture. 
A couple of days later I was at the post office 
mailing it out, Just as I was about to seal the 
envelope the thought occurred to me that perhaps 
the Press would not recognize the picture as be- 
longing to my article, so I scribbled the man’s 
name, article title, photographer's name and my 
own. Mentally patting myself of the back for 
having provided all possible information, I slid 
the big envelope into the slot. 

was wrong. ‘Twenty-four hours later there 
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was a long distance call from the Press asking 
just who the youngster was in the picture. 

“Why, the grandson,” [I answered, surprised 
that the editor hadn't guessed. 

“And how old is he?” came the editor's voice. 

“Um-em. Ten, eleven—maybe twelve,” an- 
swered, 

“That's not good enough,” the editor said. 
“Find out!” Then he began a series of questions 
that left me with one “I don’t know” after an- 
other. 

First it was, “That tame partridge, who owned 
him?” 

Then, “ “The last wild Indian in the country,’ 
what part of the country?” 

The editor considered my vague “Oh, some- 
where in the Southwest” not good enough. 

To hammer home his point of getting every 
who, what, where, and when the editor asked 
if I recalled the story of the serum sent to epi- 
demicridden Nome, Alaska, through the heroism 
of one sled dog. Wondering that he would use 
costly long distance telephone time to repeat the 
story, | answered that [ remembered. 

“There never was such an incident,” the editor 
commented, “even though a monument to the 
memory of the heroic dog still) stands in’ New 
York State!” 

Phen | began to understand that a like boner 
could) occur through my providing insufficient 
information in my article. 

‘The editor told me to call him = back collect 
within an hour with the answer to his hall-dozen 


By Harvey HANSEN 


HE dozen typewriter ribbons I will probably 

use this year cost me $5 instead of the usual 
$8-S12. And think of buying a $90 typewriter 
for $70, especially when the saving is enough to 
buy a 530 camera for $20. 

A letter to a wholesale firm started it. I in- 
quired if a person not in a retailing business could 
purchase items listed in their catalogue at whole- 
sale or sample prices. The firm replied: “You 
may purchase at wholesale price.” 

selected what | wanted from the several 
thousand items listed in the firm’s catalogue and 
slashed my total writing supply costs (and some 
other Costs too) by approximately third. 

My supply expenses were cut still more the day 
I} went to a radio station and inquired if one 
might obtain used rolls from the teletype ma- 
chine. Glad to be rid) of them, the manage: 
loaded me down with two dozen rolls, free. ‘They 
contained approximately 300 feet of paper ideal 
lor first drafts. Besides, it is supremely convenient 
and satisfying to cut off and insert six-foot 
length of that paper into the Notional Noise- 
less and create without having to stop every couple 
of hundred words to feed in a sheet of ordinary 
manuscript: paper. 

It is also quite a strain on a wounded wallet 
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How I Skin the Expense Wolf 


questions. 1 wanted to say that it was impossible 
—that it was too far over to the man’s house, that 
it was stormy, and especially that I had no wish 
to rush around at breakneck speed. 

Instead I said meekly, “I'll do it!” 

‘The next few minutes were hectic. Feeling like 
Deadline Dorothy, I called a taxi and rushed to 
the man’s house for a closer scrutiny of his now 
famous scrapbook. As I was leaving, practically on 
the run, the man added the information that he 
had built the first cottage on a nearby lake. I 
chortled to myself and made a mental note that 
the information would be useful. 

Forty-five minutes after the newspaper had 
phoned, I was calling and reporting. I felt proud 
to relate that human-interest bit about the first 
lake cottage. 

Inexorably came that awful word: “When?” 

| could only groan. 

To which the editor commented, “See what 
I mean!” He took the edge off with, “Just the 
same, you've done a darned good article!” 

Since that moment I've vowed by all the writing 
skill I've learned that from now on FE shall always 
keep those historic words who, what, where, and 
when in the forefront of my mind with the writ 
ing of each line of an article. 

‘There’s a postscript to the experience. If any- 
one asks, “But did you get a big check for the 
article?” IT can only say that the check hasn't ar 
rived yet. If the newspaper takes into account 
the three long distance calls Pm afraid [E shall be 
owing it money! 


to send money around for sample copies. So 
whenever [| want to check firsthand on what var 
ious markets are using, | go to a local magazine 
distributor and for about $2 get an arm load of 
recent magazines that would have cost me $10 
had 1 bought them currently from the newsstands, 

University extension is an equally inexpensive 
source of reference material of all kinds. The only 
vost is postage. | marvel at the courteous, ethcient 
service given me by the extension division of the 
University of Wisconsin, for instance. Even 
though nearly a year had passed since re- 
quested and received material on a certain sub 
ject, the administrative assistant wrote to me that 
new material on that subject had just come in, 
and would f still be interested in’ receiving such 
material. 

When a manuscript is to carry several photos, 
I find that letters of inquiry also reduce expenses. 
They single out a market open to the 
script. Thus considerable remailing postage is 
often saved, and marring of photos and manu 
script is much lessened. 

‘The writer has living expenses, too. Especially 
if he gives up regular employment, the matter of 
reducing living expenses to the minimum for a 
time is imperative. [Continued on Page 28| 
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A feature invaluable to all writers— 


TIPS FOR BEGINNERS 


By ALAN SWALLOW 


For marketing seasonal material, I’d like to 
know approximately how far ahead of publica- 
tion date the various magazines are planned. 


Magazines will vary a good bit, but a fair 
rule-of-thumb, at least for the large-circulation 
magazines, is that the monthlies will normally 
plan six months in advance, the weeklies three 
months in advance. 

Am I distinctly disturbed! Another magazine 

Advises writing “thank you notes” for all checks 

received for manuscripts sold. Having sold more 
na thousand scripts and never written a thank 


you—yet selling over and over again, too, to the ° 


same children’s papers—I have cause to be dis- 
mayed. Iam not convinced that we should bother 
those busy editors. 


" Here we go—into a pretty subjective realm. I 
now that practices vary a lot among writers. | 
Know, too, that editors vary a great deal in their 
feelings about such matters. For myself, I'd be 
inclined not to write so often, for a number of 
sons: the editors are busy; there's hardly time to 
write, let alone turn out letters (particularly if 
you're the sort of person who has too much cor- 
réspondence anyway); the gestures are nice but 
sometimes hardly to be afforded. But the person 
who has a flair for writing notes and time to do it, 
I suppose a little good is done. Let your own 
conscience be your guide. I’m quite sure that, in 
the end, the smaller courtesies are nice, but that 
they don’t sell scripts. A good script will sell, and 
the writer must maintain normal courtesy at all 
times, surely; but going beyond that isn’t needed, 
particularly if it cuts down production time. 


A book of mine published in 1928 has now been 
turned over to me by the publishers, so that I have 
all rights to it. It is a book of children’s stories. 
What shall I do? I want to revise somewhat. Then 
can I try to sell rights other than book rights? 
Can I offer it then as a new book, or Inust I mark 
the manuscript “Revised Edition”? I also have a 
children’s play which may be out of print and 
rights returned to me. What can I do about this? 


In this case, we need again to think of the 
various rights in a work. I presume that the ma- 
terial appeared only in book form and not in 
serial (magazine) form. And now, with the out- 
of-print status of the work, the publishing con- 
tract has provided for normal return of all rights 
(rights once ceded to the publisher) back to the 
author. This is a normal provision in a book con- 
tract, and return of rights to authors happens 
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several hundred times each year, as books go out 
of print. 

The author has now all serial rights to the 
work, and the work could be offered to various 
magazines—and to syndicates, if there is a syndi- 
cate market. If first serial rights are being offered, 
it is no more than just to the prospective editor 
to indicate by letter, with the submission, that 
the work appeared in book form before, although 
not ever in magazine form. Some editors explic- 
itly do not want material which has appeared in 
any form at any time previously, even though, 
technically, first serial rights have not been used. 
As a matter of fact, the market would normally 
be slim for magazine publication or other serial 
use. It would amount, approximately, to the 
group of markets which use second and _ third 
serial rights. If the author thinks, then, that a 
magazine sale of some of the material is still pos- 
sible, she should try, particularly among the second 
serial markets. 

Radio and TV rights would still be available, 
since I understand those have never been sold. 
if the material adapts itself to that use, the author 
should try those rights by making the necessary 
adaptations and submissions. 

We have, finally, book rights. The author is 
free to sell the work to another publisher. But 
the market is likely to be very small. The reason 
is that a book publisher is likely to think that 
the work has used up its market and no longer 
is profitable, or the original publisher would have 
kept the work in print. Sometimes another pub- 
lisher will view the matter differently and will 
consider bringing out a revised or new edition 
of a work gone out of print on another publisher's 
list. But the occasions are rare. The really large 
market for this sort of work—and I know of sev- 
eral sales which have been made after an original 
edition has been sold and the rights returned to 
the author—is the reprint publisher. 

Children’s books, however, except for the older 
“classics” and the relatively few works which 
seem so valuable that they are becoming “classics,” 
do not have a reprint market, usually—that is, a 
market comparable to the 25-cent book for adults. 
A few reprint houses are doing children’s books 
other than non-copyright material, but they are 
few indeed. If the original publisher had not 
sold reprint rights, it is not likely that the author 
could do it in this limited field. But she could 
try. The reprint business for adult books is so 
much greater that if the work were adult the 
chances would be greater, of course. 

As for the children’s play, I don’t know of any 
reprint publisher that such work. 
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The Short and Successful Story 
of a Sook Sate. 


Syracuse, New York 

January 10, 1951 1 
Dear Mr. Brady: s 
Novel received, and thanks for a wonderful job of criticism . . . 


Syracuse, New York 
March 31, 1951 

Dear Mr. Brady: 
2. Your letter stating you will accept LAY THE BODY ANY- 
WHERE for marketing arrived last night. I am very happy to 
hear this and of course you have my permission to submit it to 
markets 


Syracuse, New York 
November 15, 1951 
Dear Mr. Brady: 
Congratulations! 
Needless to say your letter notifying me of the sale of my book 3 
has been the best news to date. Enclosed are the copies of the s 
contract you requested signed by me. I am keeping one that 
has been signed by the editor. ‘Thanks, and best wishes! 
Cordially, 
Matt Christopher 


Three short letters that tell the story of why you need a New York agent to: I. read 
your work with interest and tell you frankly why it isn’t selling and how you can pa 
it; 2, market your revised manuscript to the right editors; and 3, make the best possi: 
ble contract terms and represent you with New York editors. Send your book or short 
script—today! 

REVISION SERVICE — If you've revised your book (or article or story) so often that you've lost your ob- 
jectivity or you do not have the time to revise, | will re-build your script eliminating the flaws in technique 
so objectionable to editors. Write me about your book and your particular problem. I'll reply promptly. ; 
RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCT! IVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, 
$1 per 1,000 words or f fee per script $5. Enclose fee with each manuscript. 
Reading fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. MARKET APPRAISAL CHARGE FOR BOOKS, $5. 


POETS! | am at present the only major agent offering qualified poetry criticism, sales service and/or market- 
ing suggestions. Rates: $1. per page (with a maximum of 20 lines to a page)—minimum fee per poem $3. 
Books of poetry, reading and market appraisal, $10. 

PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales if you are selling regularly to national magazines or if you've 
placed a book with a major company within the last two years. No reading fees but please write full 
details before sending material. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 


IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 


Jaxuary, 1952 
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It Paid Me to Specialize 


An outstanding figure in rail lore tells how he got into his 


field and the satisfactions it brought him 


By FREEMAN H. HUBBARD 


Dv a specialty in the writing game pay 
off? Does it yield personal satisfaction as 
well as an income to live on? 

That depends upon what you specialize in and 
what you do with your knowledge. If you con 
centrate on prehistoric cockroaches, as a distant 
cousin of mine did, you may be happy but you 
won't get very far financially. A writer who picks 
a subject that directly affects millions of lives and 
follows it up intelligently stands a good chance 
mow and then of getting more assignments than 
he has time to handle. 

How do I know? Well, I've seen it happen to 
plenty of other people, and 1 can cite my own 
case history. My interest in railroad lore dates 
back to the period before I could talk. My father 
Was a railroad man with a yen for storytelling; my 
earliest recollections center around the yarns he 
spun of snowbound trains, fast runs, head-on 
Wrecks, roundhouse cats, track-walking spooks, 
‘express bandits, and run-away freight cars. 

It is asserted that the romantic tales Sir Walter 
Scot's grandmother related to him when he was 
a boy eventually made him a great novelist. I 
don't know about that. But I do know that my 
Tailfaring father gave me a love for railroad lore 
that so far has brought me many thousands of 
dollars. 

Dad worked for the Pennsy and I traveled all 
over the country and through Canada on_ his 

asses. I visited railroad offices, shops, and round 
ees from which the public is usually kept 
out. [| met trainmen and their families, became 
acquainted with their way of life, and learned 
their colorful lingo. I rode in engine cabs, ca 
booses, even a section car. | snapped photographs 
of locomotives and founded the Railroad Camera 
Club. clipped train pictures from magazines 
and pasted them in scrapbooks. I began collect 
ing a railroad library. 

When I grew up and turned to writing as a 
career, after several false starts in other fields, | 
naturally concentrated on the roaring road. 

Did it pay off? As a direct result of my hobby 
I have sold hundreds of articles and stories about 
railroading to a long list of periodicals in’ the 
transportation field, including Steelways, U. S. 
Steel's swanky house organ, which sent me $750 
for a 2500-word piece on the romance of the steel 
rail; Railway Progress, which paid me $25 for re- 
print rights to the steel rail article; Tracks, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway journal with a two 
cent-a-word rate (the first piece I sold them, 
“Chessie’s Kinfolk,” dealt with true railcat stories, 
Chessie being a cat widely used in C. & O. adver- 
tising) ; Wheels, the American Car & Foundry house 
organ; Railroad Magazine, which caters to both 
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railroaders and rail fans, and Trains and Travel, 
a fan publication, 

I also sell occasional rail features to such slicks 
and pulps in the general field as True, Saga, Ad- 
venture, American Mercury, Liberty, American 
Weekly, Popular Science, Popular Mechanics, Var- 
sity, 21, Popular Western, Fifteen Western Tales, 
10 Story Western, 10 Story Detective, and Buick 
Magazine—yes, 1 even did a novelty railroad piece 
for an automobile magazine. 

There is, of course, a real danger to be guarded 
against constantly in specialization—the tendency 
to narrow your horizon, ‘This can be avoided by 
varying your work pattern. Handle occasional 
jobs, in both the writing and non-writing fields. 
that have nothing to do with your specialty. For 
example, I’ve had three books published by Whit 
tlesey House. The second of these, Vinnie Ream 
and Myr. Lincoln, is the biography of a young 
sculptress and has no connection with. rail lore. 
Writing about the first member of her sex to get 
a sculpture contract from the United States Gov- 
ernment was a pleasant vacation from my special- 
ty, and after finishing it I returned to engines and 
trains with a fresher viewpoint. 

Another trick [ use to vary my work pattern 
is to sandwich popularized technical articles in 
between the adventure or crime types of railroad 
fact story that L enjoy most. 

For example, I made an extensive survey ol 
railroad dining cars for Trains and Travel. 1 
found that every road in the country loses money 
on its diners and that you, the passenger, actually 
pay at the rate of $1 for a meal that costs the 
carrier $1.40 to serve! This piece I called “Dining 
Car Blues.” It paid me two cents a word, plus 
expenses for a trip from my New York home to 
Boston. I had to talk with a certain man there 
because he was the only railroad dining car man 
ager who admitted in public that his road had a 
chance of breaking even in what [ called “a 
dizzy merry-go-round of rising costs, wages. and 
taxes, with no brass ring in sight.” 


UT I write semitechnical articles rather reluc- 

tantly, more to broaden my coverage of the iron 
horse than for any other reason. The type of 
manuscript [| really like to write is, for instance. 
the lead feature I did about the Hinckley forest 
fire of 1894 for True. That disaster had often been 
written up, but I built my story around the en- 
gineer who raced the flames to get his trainload 
of passengers to safety. A few passengers, crazed 
by fear, leaped off the open platform ol the 
speeding train into the burning woods and were 
burned crisp—a fact | employed to give my piece 
a new slant and the title “Suicide Express.” 

| also change my work pattern by writing for 
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various age groups. Often I use the same material 
that brought me a check from a book publisher or 
an aduli magazine to create a tale for children. 
I have done this again and again for Story Parade. 
Jack and Jill, Children’s Activities, Children’s Play 


Mate, Open Road for Boys, and so on. I did it 
also in a book of semifictionized railroad stories 
lor the eight to 12 year group which | called The 
Roundhouse Cat. 

The biggest financial reward that came to me 
as a result of specializing in one subject was the 
salary I received for 16 years on the editorial 
staff of Railroad Magazine, first as associate editor, 
then for 12 years as editor. I was hired for that 
job because of my familiarity with rail lore. 

I could not get over the fact that the company 
paid me during all those years for having fun, for 
doing the very kind of work IT would have been 
glad to do free of charge if I had been financially 
independent. Of course, the job gave me a big 
advantage in the quest for additional rail lore, 
heightened my prestige, provided me with 
a powerful lever for contributing freelance rail 
road stuff to other periodicals. 1 even wrote a 
15,000-word chapter railroaders for tolk 
lore volume published by the University of Penn 
sylvania Press, although [ never had a day's col 
lege eduaction. 

One day a literary agent called me up to say 
that Whittlesey House wanted someone to write 
a book on Grand Central Terminal and asked if 
I knew anyone qualified to do it. 


“I'd like to handle that job myself,” T said: 


and the agent took me to luncheon to meet 
Whittlesey House’s top editor. As a result, 
signed a contract to write a book, not on Grand 
Central—I recommended a friend for that one— 
but on the whole field of rail lore. The book be 
came Railroad Avenue, subtitled Great Stories 
and Legends of American Railroading. was 
radio-dramatized on Calvacade of America, CBS. 
and was reprinted in Liberty magazine, condensed. 

Railroad Avenue sold so well that T took a risky 
plunge, resigning from a “sure thing” as editor 
of Ratlroad Magazine to devote my full time 
to freelance writing. Since then, the going has 
been alternately tough and rewarding, but I've 
never regretted the dive. 

I'm now drawing royalties three books. 
amt working on another rail book, and have on my 
desk not-yetfilled railroad assignments from two 
hig magazines. 


HONEST REJECTION 


By TPRupt NELSON 


Dear Author: 

The return of your manuscript does not neces- 
sarily imply that it is without merit, but it’s 
quite likely. 

Nor does it suggest that it would not be suit 
able for publication in some other magazine al- 
though at the moment we cannot think of one. 

We wish to express admiration for the egotism 
which prompted you to submit your work. 

Won't you try again, elsewhere? 

Yours very truly, 
‘THE Eprrors 
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YOU’RE MISSING PLENTY-IF YOU 
MISS 


Featuring the world’s top writers—telling you how 
they do it—telling you how you, too, can do it. Here 
are some of the stars in RTW: 


@ Samuel Shellabarger, author of The Captain from 
Castile 

@ Anya Seton, author of Dragonwyck 

@ Charles Jackson, author of The Lost Weekend 

@P. G. Wodehouse, creator of Jeeves 

@ Brett Halliday, creator of Michael Shayne 

@ James T. Farrell, author of Studs Lonigan 

@ Russell Janney, author of Miracle of the Bells 

@ Fulton Oursler, author of The Greatest Story Ever 
Told 

@ Fannie Hurst 

@ Louis Untermeyer 

@ Mickey Spillane 

@ Bellamy Partridge 

PLUS Deadline Market Letter, a section of last- 

minute market tips inserted just as each issue goes 

to press; Manuscript Clinic, where top editors such 

as Margaret Cousins of Cosmopolitan and Good 

Housekeeping, Robert Meskill of The American 

Magazine, and Irving Schiffer of Woman’s Home 

Companion analyze stories point by point and tell 

why si | didn't sell; detailed requirements of 600 

top markets; and many other top featurt's 

Get one year of RTW—twelve jam-packed issues- 

by sending $2.50 in check, money order, or cash to 


REPORT TO WRITERS 


Dept. Y 


342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


EXTRA—ABSOLUTELY FREE—Along with your sub- 
scription, you'll receive a patented word-counter de- 
vice, which eliminates the drudgery and does the 
work for you—gives you an accurate word-count on 
any manuscript in a few quick minutes. 
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The Trade Journal Fie 


Here Is Money - Plus Fun 


By JosEPHINE BELAND 


O YOU'RE going to try your hand at writ- 

ing? Well, of course you can start right in 

with fiction if you don’t mind starving for 
five years. But, if you're interested in a weekly 
income, you might start with some trade journal 
stuff.” 

That was the advice given me by a publisher 
friend when he learned that I was a would-be 
writer. 

“It isn’t the small remuneration that makes 
me uninterested in trade journals—it’s the utter 
boredom of the whole idea,” said a fellow mem- 
ber of the Redwood Writers’ Club two years later. 

I had been explaining with enthusiasm that, 
true enough, payment for trade journal material 
usually comes in small checks, but it does come. 
I thought I had pointed out with some vigor 
that learning and writing about another person's 
business could be mighty interesting for he bud- 
pre young writer. After my friend’s sour com- 
Ment, it was clear that my second thesis needed 
further development. 

Actually, boredom is as far removed from trade 
rm writing as is the difficulty of constructing 

tricate plots. Trade journal articles are writ- 
ten about the successful merchandising ideas of in- 
dividual business men and women, or about news 
that affects an industry as a whole. 

In either case, they involve meeting and inter- 
Viewing people. People are interesting, and people 
are fun. 

“But,” you say, “J want to write to eat!” 

‘To that I answer, “And so do I.” 

There are hundreds of people, all over the 
country, who are eating, and eating well, on the 
profits of their trade journal writing. Just to 
keep this article completely honest, I'll say that 
I’m glad I don’t have to depend entirely on my 
income from this source. Editors pay for what 
they get (or part of it), and I'm not in a vosi- 
tion to put in a full day’s work interviewing and 
typing. I do know from experience, as well as 
from the handbooks written by the “big-timers,” 
that well-organized, steady writing for trade jour- 
nals can bring in sizeable, steady profits. Part- 
time work brings part-time payment. 

Whether you want to supplement another in- 
come, lay the groundwork for a regular income 
from your writing, or perhaps just for fun dis- 
cover what makes a successful hardware dealer, 
let me pass on a few words of enthusiam for the 
trade journal field. 

Chances are you have among vour friends a 
druggist, a sporting goods dealer, a mortician, or 
a plumber who would be quite happy to let down 
his hair with a. view to getting his own name in 
print at the same time you make a profit. Look 
over the market lists and see if you don’t find 


a trade journal that probably wants to know more 
about that very person. Get a sample copy (your 
friend will be a subscriber for one or more of 
the magazines dealing with his business, or you 
can write for a sample copy), and study it. 

Most trade journals want pictures; some insist 
that there be pictures with every manuscript. Bus- 
inessmen usually have pictures on hand that they 
will yladly lend or give you. Perhaps you can 
take special pictures yourself. You can usually buy 
prints of newspaper pictures for $1 each. You 
might even hire a photographer, if necessary. 

While you're experimenting, however, don't 
build up any unnecessary overhead. Let your sub- 
ject furnish the picture. The first article I wrote 
was a hesitant 400 words about a young veteran. 
a friend of our family, who had just opened a 
new hardware store. He furnished the picture, 
and I sent out the story “just on a gamble of a 
three-cent stamp.” (When I received the editor's 
acceptance, I was sure I could become a writer.) 
‘The same store furnished material for a second 
article, describing a unique china display, that 
was accepted by another hardware magazine. 

Thereby hangs a tale of how editors’ tastes dif- 
fer. The first article was a simple narrative about 
the opening of a grand new store. The editor of 
the second magazine told me, “I don’t very often 
take success stuff because, sure as you publish a 
story about Joe Blow and what a successful young 
merchant he is, you find that Joe is about to go 
bankrupt—we want specific ideas about display and 
merchandising.” 

I have a theory, based on many interviews, that 
sporting goods dealers are the most enthusiastic 
species of business man at work today. On their 
days off they go fishing, and on their days on 
they talk other people into going fishing (or hunt- 
ing or golfing or ...). Some of them go in for 
fancy window displays. Others operate from little 
hole-in-the-wall establishments. All are sure that 
the sporting goods business is the best business 
in the world, Business is pleasure because business 
and hobby are one and the same. 

Of course they aren’t all great conversational- 
ists, but from those who are you can get a mar- 
ketable story in short order. It takes a little more 
work to build up your article about the dealer 
who doesn’t or can’t talk, but there is usually 
something to be said about his window or floor 
displays, the “big fish” contest he sponsored, or 
the way he observed his tenth anniversary. 

There is one dealer listed in my sporting goods 
file who has open house at his store every Thurs- 
dav. The first night I went, I introduced myself 
as a trade journal writer, had a cup of coffee, 
and we got along like two old fishermen. He was 
glad to meet someone who really wanted to listen 
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to his stories, and I was even more glad to find 
a subject so willing to give me an article. Since 
then I've sold several articles about his business 
—his open house, his ski school, his rental program. 

When I read in the newspaper that the largest 
hardware and sporting goods store in our city 
would sponsor a casting school, I made an ap- 
pointment to interview the head of the sporting 
goods Pe Fagan The dealer was so enthusiastic 
about fishing, so sold on his advertising program, 
that the interview could have turned into a pri- 
vate lesson if I hadn't protested that I didn’t 
know anything about fishing, really didn’t care to 
learn—except for getting article material. 

From then on, the dealer explained his profes- 
sional terms, but he didn’t lose his enthusiasm. 
He furnished the pictures, and three different ac- 
counts went to three magazines. 

Plumbers won't talk—at least they won't talk 
as readily as sporting goods dealers. My opinion 
here seems to be shared by the editors of some of 
the plumbing journals, who are in need of more 
material about more progressive merchant-mechan- 
ics. With the aid of two accountants and one 
stenographer, I have been able to turn in mater- 
ial about three firms. The plumbers themselves 


By Roy DENIAL 


As many freelancers know, the Business Publi- 
cations Section of Standard Rate & Data Service 
(an advertising information book) contains a val- 
uable listing of trade publications by category. To 
the discerning writer this catalogue can actually 
be the source of much more than correct names 
and addresses. 

Take my experience, for example. Using the 
SRDS index, I looked up Jewelry and Watch- 
making. The data on one of the magazines list- 
ed, Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, 1 studied care- 
fully. Despite the fact I had not seen a copy of this 
publication, I was immediately able to ferret out 
important marketing information about it. Here’s 
how: 

1. I studied the Territorial Distribution of Sub- 
scriptions. This information is broken down ac- 
cording to how many persons in each section of 
the country buy the publication. (Whenever the 
data show that a magazine sells heavily in certain 
areas, you can be pretty sure that the editors like 
news and feature copy from those territories.) 
In the case of Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 1 noted 
that the East North Central area ranked second in 
the country. Hence I figured Detroit (my terrri- 
tory) would most likely be a good copy center. 
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How to Analyze Readership 


TURN THE PAGE FOR AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S OUTSTANDING LIST OF 
TRADE JOURNALS OPEN TO PROFESSIONALS OR BEGINNERS 


seem to be shy rather than deliberately uncoopera- 
tive. When the more eager members of the firms 
come forth with information, they supply the 
pictures and thank you for worming a story out 
of them. 

I am convinced that trade journal interviews 
could provide material for novels, short stories, or 
poems, if there were an ambitious and imagina- 
ative writer to handle that material. I am haunt- 
ed by the first two lines of a limerick about a 
plumber with large blue eyes and matching over- 
alls. But I can never get past that second line. 

Surely a hard-working writer could build a 
novel about the pretty girl who ran a radio cab 
business and had three husbands. Or why not 
write a short story about the nurseryman, instead 
of a mere merchandising story of his store? 

Trade journal writing, however, can stand on 
its own. Editors pay pretty well for the manu- 
scripts, and it’s fun to talk with the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick maker. Hats off to the 
novelist who finally makes the grade, and con- 
gratulations to the writer of short stories who can 
keep turning them out! But, for that weekly in- 
come, for writing that’s fun, make a start with 
trade journals. 


2. I studied the Business Analysis of Subscrip- 
tions. It broke down the subscription list accord- 
ing to the per cent of readership found in vari- 
ous business categories, (retailers, wholesalers, 
manufacturers, etc.) I noted that the overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of subscribers were dealers. 

3. [ studied the magazine’s advertisement in 
SRDS. (Such ads are usually found close to the 
official SRDS listing. Information gleaned from 
an ad of this type tips off the freelancer as to what 
type of articles the trade journal likes most.) ‘The 
phrases “Alert Merchandisers” and “New Promo- 
tions” in the ad indicated that the editors went 
for articles about unusual jewelry selling methods. 

So I concluded that an article about a (1) De- 
troit (2) jewelry dealer who (3) used an “educa- 
tional” angle to interest prospects would be a 
sure-fire number for this publication. So I picked 
up information for such a story, wrote it, and sold 
it—first time out. 

Naturally, there is no “magic” in such a for- 
mula. It’s simply another method of analyzing 
your market needs carefully before writing a 
trade journal story. Covering hundreds of such 
publications, the SRDS listings provide the free- 
lancer with valuable story-selling facts and figures. 
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Trade Journals: A Selective List 


HIS is a selective, revitalized, up-to-date list of 

trade journals. The list is designed specifically 
for the freelance writer. Some house organs are 
included. The markets here listed are definite pos- 
sibilities for writers who can supply the editors’ 
needs. 

Approximately 2500 trade journals are pub- 
lished in the United States. Obviously it is im- 
practicable to list them all in a writers’ magazine. 
Many of them, moreover, are strictly staff-written 
and offer no opportunity for the freelancer. 

Readers who want a comprehensive list of all 
periodicals within a given industry should consult 
Ayer's Newspaper Annual and Directory, available 
in most sizable public libraries and daily news- 
paper othces: or Standard Rate & Data Service: 


Business Publications Section, which may be found 


in the ofhces of advertising agencies and of publi 
tations with large advertising staffs. 

In the following list, the letter and figure in 
parentheses indicate the frequency and price of 
the publication; as (M-25), monthly 25c. 


ART 
The Art Digest, 116 E. 59th St., New York 22. (20 issues per 
r.-35> News of general art interest. Photos of new products 
lie Krasne. 13c a line. Pub. Query 

AUTOMOTIVE, BICYCLES, ETC. 

American Bicyclist, 461 8th Ave., New York 1. (M-35) Articles 
bout successful bicycle dealers, displays, advertising campaigns. 
rades, races, safety drives. Photos of interesting events and 
oups clearly showing bicycles. 


$10 per 
ge (1250 words). Pub 
Automotive Retailer, 10 Park Place, Morristown, N. J. Easy- 
-adapt retailing methods; unusual solutions to store problems 
hotos illustrating point of story. 1c; Pix $5 (handout pix $3) 
b. Query 
_ The Bicycle Journal, ae S. Main St., Fort Worth 2, Tex. 
fae Success stories bicycle stores, interviews, photos re- 
i 


Charles G. Peker. 


red. Also photos of Gatase, bicycle leg art, etc. Bill Quinn 

-2c; pix $4-$5. Acc. 

Brake Service, 

interest 

. S. Babcox le-2c; pix $3. Pub uery 

Commercial Car Journal, 56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 

(M) Technical articles on truck and bus fleet maintenance, 
Safety programs. Working knowledge yf field essential. $25-$75 
aM article; pix $7.50. Pub. Query. 

Ford Times, Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schafer Road, Dearborn, 
Mich. (M) Well-illustrated travel, piace, sport 1200- 

sherts, photos, with Ford sacle, ‘Limited market 10c. 
Query 

The Highway Magazine, Middletown, O. (M) Highway con- 

Struction (including bridges): highway material historic or 

Photos essential Occasional single H. 

x p. Acc. Overstocked 
601 Graphic Arts Blidg., 
Occasional articles on management 

retail farm equipment merchandising and service shop 
operations, 1000-1500 Photos Howard E. Everett lizc up 
pix $3. Acc. Query 

Motor, 250 W. 55th St., New York. (M-50) Ideas in selling 
cars and service merchandising and on management Photos 
Cartoons. Neal G. Adair. Payment according tog worth; pix $6 
Acc. Quer} 

Motor Age, 56th & Chestnut Sts, Philadelphia 39. (M) Ser- 
vice, merchandising, public relations, shop kinks, personalities 
Photos. Cartoons Frank P. Tighe. $35-$50 per article: pix 
$5-$10. Pub. Query 

Motorship, 192 Lexington Ave, New York 16 (M-25) Marine 
application of diesel power—new construction, conversions, etc., 

Photos required M. J $10-$20 per pub- 
lished page, including pix. Pub. Que 

Northwest Motor, 83 Columbia St., "Beatte 4. (M-20) Free- 
lance materia! only occasionally Que’ 

Power Wagon, 407 S. Dearborn St., Peihieneo 5. «(M-25) Main- 
tenance costs of operating heavy-duty trucks and trailers. Photos 
with articles. Austin Stromberg. 1'2c-2c; pix $2.50-$3. Assigned 
features, Acc. Others, Pub. Query preferred. 

Allis-Chalmers Tractor Division, Box 512, Milwaukee, 
. free controlled circ.) Earth moving, road building, 
construction materials involving Allis-Chalmers tractors. Photos 
essential. Cartoons rarely. Edwin A. Francis. 5c; pix $3. Be- 
Pub 


Forge St., Akron 4, Ohio. (M) Articles 
mechanics, owners of brake shops, ete. 


re lew, 11 S. Forge St., Akron 4, Ohio. (M) Business 
methods of independent tire, battery, accessory dealers. Photos 
of shops and tire men E. S. Babcox lc-2c; pix $3. Pub 


Query 
AVIATION 
Skyways, 444 Madison Ave, New York 22. (M-25) Technical 


articles on aviation with emphasis on business use of aircraft 
D. N. Ahnstrom. $50 up per article: pix $6 up 
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BEAUTY 
American Hairdresser, 70 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10. (M-60) 
Unusual beauty salon management and selling ideas, preferably 
in shops of four or fewer operators. Acc. 


BOTTLING 

The American Bottler, 316 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
(M-50) Sales and merchandising in soft drink bottling oper- 
a on two or more photos. Ben Ginsberg. 1'2c; pix 

Bottling Industry, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. (Bi-M-35) 
Methods, efficiency, sanitation, traffic control, 
industry—1000 words. Dan 

National Bottlers’ Gazette, St. 
Unique, effective selling fsa production methods. J. F. Stevens. 
le; pix $3-$5. Pub ° 


BUILDING AND RELATED SUBJECTS 

Air © & News, 450 W. Fort St., De- 
troit, Mich. (W-20) Unusual applications of refrigeration and 
air conditioning; dealer success oe. Phil B. Redeker. 6c 

per published line; pix $5. Pub. Que 
6 N. Michigan ae, Chicago 2. (M-35) 
air conditioning, sheet dpa contracting, 

. 2c; pix $5 

« New York 19 (M- 25) Merchandis- 
ing and operating activities of firms that sell and install floor 
a" Photos of showrooms and_ installations. Irving 
I'gc up, Ace.; pix $3. Pub. Query before first sub- 


n. 

Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette St., New York 12. (M-20) News 
about flat glass business—glass blocks, vitriolite and Carrara, 
building front and decorative glass. glass also 
Manufacturing, selling, promotion, legal Cartoons about 
glass. W. Arthur Lee. ‘'2c-34c; pix $1.50; 

National Roofer, 315 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Manufacture, estimating, sale, and application of roofing, 
ing, insulation, waterproofing, 600-1000. News of manufacturers, 
jobbers, contractors egy sketches. Occasional cartoons 
James McCawley. ic; $1. Pub. 

Roofing, Siding and ea 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
(M-25) Requirements similar to those for Flooring. Irving 
Genett. Query before first submission. 

Western Plumbing and Heating Journal, 3665 S. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 7. (M-25) Business methods and procedures by 
master plumbers and heating contractors have improved busi- 
ness, up to 1000. No technical articles. Glover Hendrickson. 
Ic; pix $3. Acc. Query if material relates to a specific firm. 


BOATING 
Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-50) Fiction as 
well as non-fiction relating to all t of recreational boating 
News seal special arrangement. Photos. Herbert L. Stone 
3c. Acc. 


BUSINESS, FINANCE 

Barron's National Business & Financial Weekly, 40 New St., 
New York 4. (W-35) Financial and economic subjects of direct 
interest to investors, = . John Davenport. $35-$125 per 
article. Pub. Query. 

Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. (M-15) Articles 800-1600 
emphasizing Christian principles in business. First-person stories 
especially desired. Photos of oe subjects with business 
slant. Clinton E. Bernard. 2c up cc 

National Real Estate and Building. Senrial, 427 Sixth Ave., 
S.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. (M-50) Articles on home building 
projects by real estate or operative builders, 500 words; 
ideas of real estate organizations, property Caanagemenst 
Cartoons rarely. Bob Fawcett. 11'2c-2c; pix $3-$5. Acc. 

Nation’s Business, 1615 H St.. N.W., Washington, D.C. A 
thing of genera! interest to business men, to 2500. Lawrence 
Hurley. $600 up per article. Acc. Query 


CLEANING, LAUNDRIES 

The Guide, 316 Peachtree St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Promotion, production systems, sales—laundry and dry-cleaning 
establishments in the h; 1200 words, six pix. News of new 
plants, remodeling, personnel. A few cartoons. Louise Beall 
le: pix $3.50. Pub uery. 
Launder-matic Age, 199 Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn 18, N.Y 
(M-30) Operation of automatic (self- service) laundries; combina - 
tion automatic laundries and dry-cl i est nts. G 
Aylesbury. lc; pix $2.50. Pub 

The National Cleaner & Dyer, 304 E. 45th St.. New York 17 
(M-50) Factual stories directly drawn from the industry; new 
and unusual developments in production, management, selling 
Fillers. Significant photos. William R. Palmer. 2c up: pix $3 

market. Pub Query 

i, Rug Cleaner, 114 E Band St.. New York 16. (M) 
Articles on rug-cleaning ee 1000 words B. H. Hellman 
l'zc; pix $3.50. Pub. Que’ 


CLOTHING 

Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
chandising methods of shoe stores, special promotions; 
stories—500-1000, illustrated by photos or otherwise. News about 
retail shoe people, stores, etc. Occasional cartoons. R. L. Fitz 
gerald. News, ic; features 1!2c; portraits $1; other photos $3. 
Pub. Query 

The Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South St., Boston, Mass. (M- 
10) Illustrated success stories of modern, high-grade shoe-re- 
building establishments. W. C. Hatch. 1c; pix $3.50-$4.50. Pub 


jue: 
Women's Specialty Shop, 1311 Widener Blidg., Philadelphia 7. 


(M-25) 300-1000 words on retail methods. News. Photos ot 
windows and displays. I'2c; pix $3. Pub 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


| 
| 
al 
\ 
= 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Pr Fortnightly Telephone Engineer, 7720 N .Sheridan Rd., Chicago 

(M-35) Activities of independent (not Bell pO tele- 
companies. personalities, new rates, financ- 
ing. Articles to 3000 words and new Good photos. John G. 
Reynolds. In general, 3c; good rates “foc articles; pix $5. Pub. 
Query on articles, not news. 

jo-Electronics, 25 W. Broadway, New York 7. (M-30) 
Technical stories on television, radio, and electronics, slanted to 
the practical technician. Cartoons. Hugo Gernsback. Varying 
rates; pix $5-$10. Pub. 

io and Television i Amb: Hotel, Atlantic 
City, NJ. (M) Radio and television servicing, shop hints, 
technical advances, 200-2000. Technical photos. Cartoons. Robert 
Letwin. 2c; pix $4. Pub. Query. 

Telephone Enstneor & Management, 7720 N. Sheridan Rd., 
Chicago 26. (M-35) Requirements as for Fortnightly Telephone 
Engineer, above. 

Telephone Engineer Newsletter, 7720 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
26. (Bi-W-35) Requirements as for Fortnightly Telephone En- 
gineer, above 


DRUGS 
The Meyer Druggist, 217 S. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. (M) Drug 
sales promotion, display, prescription information, etc., 1000 
words. Linda Blakey. 1l'2c Acc. Query. 
lern Pharmacy, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit 32 . (Bi-M) 
Articles of 600-1200 words for retail pharmacists. Should have 
professional slant or cover a business or department problem. 
Some cartoons. George A. Bender. 3c first 1000 words, then 
2c. Pix, $5. Acc. Query. 


ENGINEERING 

Co-op Power, 416 E. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. (M-25) Illu- 
strated articles on activities and achievements of rural electri- 
fication cooperatives, 1500 woids. Overstocked with cartoons. 
Roy H. Park. 1'2c; pix £3-$5. Pub. 

Irrigation Engi & Sterling Bidg., Port 
Lavaca, Tex. (M-25) Experiences of managers, 
irrigation farmers, especially cost-cutting plan: to 1500 words. 
News of “gage and districts. Ruei MeDaniel. $10 up per 
printed page 

Pacific Road Builder & Engineering Review, 709 Mission St., 
San Francisco, Cal. (M-35) Methods of heavy construction 
used on dams, canals, bridges, roads, tunnels, waterworks, etc., 
ai states, 1300 words. Neal Fellom. $30 per article. 
‘ub. 


FEED, SEEDS, AND FERTILIZERS 


Feed Age, 45 W. — Sgn New York 19. (M-25) Articles on 
feed manufacturing. an Allsburg. 50c per column inch 


Pub. 
The Feed Bag, 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 3. Wis. 
Hf aR, Success stories on feed retailers and new feed stores, 


r 
essential. Bruce W. Smith. $15 to $35; cover pix $5-$7. Car- 
toons four to eight a month $5-$7. Pub. Query. Prompt re- 
ports. 

Seed World, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4. (Bi-M-25) Illus- 
1000-1500. 1 $1. Pub. 

Commercial Fertiliser. Third N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 25) 
Articles, news, photographs, Bruce Moran. Pub. Que 


FOOD 

Bakers Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. (W-25) Arti- 
cles pertaining to general baking field. News, pix, cartoons. 
James Phelan. 50c per column inch. Pub. 

The Biscuit and Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St.. New York 19. 
(M-50) Articles pertaining to biscuit, cracker, pretzel, and cone 
industry. News, pix, cartoons. E. J. Van Allsburg. 50c per 
column inch. Pub. 

Fishing Gazette, 461 8th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. (M-35) 
Articles on commercial fishing activities, 500-1000. C. E. Pel- 
lissier. Need news correspondents in Boston, Maine ports, Chi- 
eago. 25c an inch up. Pix $1. Pub. Query. 

Food Topics, es Publishing Co.. 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. (W-25) News items about food business from 
retailer's angle. Stanly Ferber. Pub. Query. 

Fountain & Fast Food Service, 386 Fourth Ave. N. Y. 16. 
N. Y. (M-50) Articles on operation and management in fast 
food service field, plus good photos. Jim Horan. 1'2c; pix 
$3.50. Pub. 7 

The Grocer’s Digest Publishing Co., 216 S. 7th St, St. Louis 
2. Mo. (M-25) Articles on progressive grocers, 1000-1500, short 
features on merchandising, pix essential. 1'2; pix $1-$5; car- 
toons $2.50-$5. Pub. 

Ice Cream Field, 19 W. 44th St.. New York 18, N. Y. (M-25) 
Productiin and merchandising articles about ice cream. News 
items on manufacturers and their businesses. Sidney M. Maran 
le. Ace. Query. 

Institutional Food Wholesaler; R t E Dealer, 
71 Vanderbilt Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. (M) ‘‘How-to™ arti- 
cles 1500, illustrated with action pix. Ned Greene. 2c: pix $5. 
Cartoons dealing with readers $5. Acc. Query. 

Locker Management, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. (M-35) 
Articles relating to frozen food locker plants explaining in de- 
tail how they render better service, build business volume— 
pix, 5x7, $2.50. 


es 
Meat Magazine, 59 E .Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Il. (M-25) 
histories’ meat packer’s or processor's experience with 

H. Rothra. ic; Pub. Query. 

Quek Frozen Foods, 82 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y¥. Arti- 
cles on successful store merchandising of frozen foods and 
locker plant operations. Munro Innes. 1'2c; pix $2.50; clippings 
50c 


Pub. 

Seafood Business, Sterling Bidg., Port Lavaca, Tex. Feature 
stories and pix of successful seafood wholesalers and retailers 
based on interviews on how they sell more seafeods. News 0 
new wholesale seafood establishments. Ruel McDaniel. $10 a 
page up ‘ul 

The Voluntary & Cooperative Groups Super Mar- 
ket Manager, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. (M-50) Articles 
ob operating and merchandising in large volume grocery field, 
chain or independent. 1000-2000 Photos required. Gordon 
Cook. 1c. Pub. Query. 
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Western Baker, 121 Second St., 


San Francisco 5, Calif. 


(M-25) 


Articles on operations of bakeries in 11 Western states, Hawaii, 


and Alaska with pix. 
pix $3. Acc. 


Gicker. 1c; 


Query before 


submission. Ennis B. 


Western Confectioner, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 29, Calif. 
(M-35) Merchandising briefs (300 wds.) News items of manu- 


facturing, wholesale, and retail trade. 


Lewis L. Darling. Pub. 


FURNISHINGS (Home) 
Bedding Magazine, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54. (M- 
40) Articles on manufacture and of bedding, 
1200-2000. Robert 14Q¢; $3-$5. Pub. 


Bedding Merc di 


soak Plaza, Chicago 54 


(M) Detailed — a on retail selling of home furnish- 
ings and sleeping equipment. 


$3-$5. Pub. Query 


Alfred M. Salasin. 1'2c; pix 


Furniture Age, 4753 N. Broadway, Chicago 40. (M-50)  Illus- 
000—new 


trated articles—500-1 


modernization, interior display, 
successes in business. Pix two to six per article, glossy. J 
Pub. 


ary. le; pix $2. 
Western Upholstery, 


Blvd., Glendale 4, Calif. 
reupholstering, furniture restoring, 
states and Texas. Maury Hauser. 


HARDWARE 
Madison ares Chicago 6 


Furniture 
(M-25) 


merchandising methods, store 
model 


rooms with theme, and 
A 


& Bedding, 617A S. Grand 
“How-to” articles on custom 


news of trade in 11 Western 
2c; Pub 


pix $2.50. 


400 W. 
(M-20) artista, pictures “and captions of w-to” original 


methods on office shortcuts, 


ational procedures. John F. Shrock. 
Hardware Retailer, Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 4, 


Ind. (M-25) Inde 


up 


Hardware World, 1355 Market 


penden 
management articles; 
Acc. 


merchandising Py and oper- 
$4 up; 


Glendon Hackney. lc up; pix $2 


St., 


San Francisco 3, Calif. 


(M-25) Articles 200-1000 regarding retail hardware store oper- 
ations in 11 Western states. Pub: 
P ce. 


ix $3; cartoons $5, 


fo: 
rerearch work in — health. 
ery. 


Cawley. 2c. Pub. 


Surgical i pon 


Edward 


HEALTH 
Modern Sanitation, 855 Ave. of the Americas, New York 1. 
(M-25) Articles on sanitation: 

efficient maintenance methods 


plant 


M. Grinnell. 1c; 


or indust ry 


surr 
Articles illustrated. Tamer’ 


Ave., 


New York 17. Ore 


Merchandising articles—1000- 1500—pertaining to hospital 


The American City, 


(M-50) Staff written or 
other directly connected. 
proved ideas of interest 


and 
doctors’ supply pa Pix accepted with story Philip cha. 
Pu Que! 


INSTITUTIONAL 
470 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. ¥. 


by municipal officials. engineers. = 


Articles must describe new 


heads. Harold S. Buttenheim. 


ildi Service 


r 
to mayors or municipal separa 
2c. Acc 
749 


2nd St., Milwaukee 38, 


Wis. Bi-M) Informative or entertaining features slanted 


service employees of all 
employees at work or 
Acc. 


Cooper. 3c. 


buildings 


types of buildings or parks. Pix of 
serviced by them. W. H. 


Church Business, Box 5030, Richmond 20, Va. (Q) Arties 
under 800 words on new plans or programs to help workers 
extend influence of the church, 5 agp for use by Frotestalls 

M ke 


churches everywhere. Miss 


Church Management, 
Fact articles of local 


church 


Mary 
1900 Euclid nang Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
achievements; articles on 
William H. Leach. lic. Query. 


worship, ministerial problems. 


No fixed rate; 


TS 


SHAW 


“Ha, ha — Sorry 


Ho, 


ho 


Can't use them!” 
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“ . | want to exp my sincere thanks. You 
have done a magnificent job . . .“’ (Name on Re- 
quest) “SPLENDID!” says Leading New York pub- 
lisher of Tooker Assignment . . . Two of My Ghost- 
ed Books Have Sold over 10,000 copies. 


Ghosting, Revision, Creative Criticism. Sales Offer in 
eapanation with New York Agents. Half a Life-time of 
Experience on as Editor, successful free lance, critic and 
er. Auth Me. Day of the Brown Horde” and 


short stories, articles, own and 


Consideration Reading $2.00 each for short stories, 
aie words or less. Sales offer if salable, brief criticism 
of further work, separate fee to be arranged. 
3,000 to 20,000 -00; -_. « My technical 
books: 9 ivi to Pub- 
lish 
nique” (paper) 


RICHARD TOOKER 


=P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


i Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


ee are interested in costing checks of $1 to 
way “4 


DE 
SAUNDERS CUMMINGS 
468-3 Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a ‘‘tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P.O. Box 104 Leceyville, Penna. 


CASH FOR ‘FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and “‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles 
on how to write salable filler material. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 


For Authors 
We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts 
in book and pamphiet format. Send for Bulletin 6 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
tet Distri 


Pam ing Co., 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


Hotel M: 71 Vand Ave., New York 17. (M-35) 
“How-to” articles—1000-2000—on hotel that has in- 
creased profits. Walter O. Voegele. 2c-3c. Acc. 

Institutions Magazine, 1801 Prairie ree Chicago 16, Ill. (M- 
50) U julized articles to mass-feeding and mass- 

500° per col. inch. Pub. 


a 
housing fields. Joseph W. Janson. 
Query. 

JEWELRY 
The American Horologist and Jeweler, Box 7127, Capitol Hill 
Sta., Denver 6, Colo. (M-35) Technical articles in the horo- 
logical field with pix. Orville R. pix $2. Acc. 
Query. 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Illustrated articles on window display, advertising, mer- 
based on experiences of well-rated jewelers, with 
— 1200-1500. Langsford 
ub. 


Hagans. Ic; 


ng, 
emphasis on how-to- 
60c per inch; pix $3-$5. 


LUMBER 
American Lumberm. Magazine, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, 
Ill. (Bi-W-25) Illustrated features on new stores, merchandis- 
ing ideas. Guide sheet for freelance writers. Richard W. 
Douglass. Rates vary. Pub. Query. 


MACHINERY 
Comp zi 942 Memorial Pkwy., Phillipsburg, 
N. J. (M-35) Beseriptions of operations bggrctnttaciemnt industrial, 
railroad, etc.) that Photos 
C. H. Vivian. 2c; pix "33-85, cartoons. Pub. Query. 


MANAGEMENT 


King. 


Fac 
York 17. (M-50) 
executives. Photos. 


& 330 W. 42nd St., N 
Articles to be bylined by plant operating 
Harry Lee Waddell. $25 page. Acc. Query. 


MARKING 


Marking Industry, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. (M-25) 
aie on use or manufacture of marking products—100-1500. 
W. Hachmeister. lc up. Pub. 


MERCHANDISING 

Advance Magazine, 313 E. 2ist St., 

(M-25) Articles on mail order firms’ 

—" and humor column. Robert L. 
ery 


eae Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. (M-50) Articles relating to merchandising, management, 
maintenance, lighting, and climatic control of department 
stores. Frank X. Kiefer. 1%2c; pix $2 cc ; 

Juvenile Merchandising, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. (M-35) 
Feature articles on juvenile furniture stores and departments. 
News on opening of stores and new products. Shots of stores 
covered by articles. Helena W. Harris. 1'2c; pix $3.50. Pub. 
Query 

Modern Packaging, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Lloyd Stouffer. Pub. Query. 

Vend Magazine, 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. (M-35) 
How-to articles concerning automatic merchandising industry— 
does not include amusement or musical machines. G. R. 
Schreiber. 2c up. Pub. 


New York sal N. 
‘success stories: 
Fontaine. 


(M-75) 


Query. 


METAL 
Industry and Welding, 1240 Ontario Si., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
(M) How-to on welding an h 1 h 
1200 words. Photos. Lew Gilbert. 2cl3c; pix $3-$5. Pub. 
The Iron Age, 100 East 42nd St., New York 17. (W-35) 
Technical articles of actual shop or plant experiences. News of 
industry. T. C. Campbell. Cartoons, $7.50, submit roughs first; 


Pix $6. Pub. Query. 

Producti Engineeri 2842 W. Grand Bivd., 
Detroit 2, Mich. (M-50) Semi-technical articles on cost sav- 
ings or new developments in mass production metalworking in- 
dustries—2500-3000. Pix for articles. Frank M. Scotten. 149c 
up; pix $3 up. Acc. 

Steel, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. (W-50) cose peony 
articles. on metalworking processes. Original 
metalworking companies. Irwin H. Such. $20-$25 per page. 
$5 up. Pub uery. 

The Welding Engineer, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
(35) Articles illustrated with 6-8 photos on welding technique. 
News. T. B. Jefferson. $10 page etuaing pix. Pub. Query. 


MUSIC 
Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. (M-25) 
News of music store personnel, features on merchandising. J. 
Majeski, Jr. 20c col. inch. 


™. t 


PLEASE BE PROMPT—AND PATIENT 


Author & Journalist wishes it could give im- 
mediate service on starting new subscriptions, re- 
newing old subscriptions, and changing addresses. 
But it just can’t. A number of weeks are re- 
quired to take care of such matters on A&J just 
as on other magazines. 

It will help us no end—and it will keep you 
from missing any issues—if you will give us as 
early notice as you can about anything relating 
to your subscription. Of course we'll be as prompt 
as we can—but we bespeak your patience. 

Remember our present address: Author & 
Journalist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kan. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


— 
1000 
Acc. 
i 
| 
i 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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THE POET’S PLAINT 


By CHESTER SHULER 


I sent a poem through the mail 
And earned a quarter by its sale; 
Nine months later—oh, what fame!— 
It reappeared—without my name! 


When next | saw my precious gem, 
My joy diminished, for—ahem!— 
Although I deemed it rather strange, 
Its author’s name was now Exchange. 


Another paper used my poem, 
But caused me no inflated dome, 
And left me feeling most dejected: 
The author now was named Selected. 


When last my verses came to view, 
I realized ‘twas all too true 

And quick repressed my dismal groan: 
For now their author was Unknown! 


THE OPPORTUNITY 
OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in 
my limited group of writers, or it won't cost you a 
penny! 

If you have tried “systems,” “plans,’’ ‘‘courses,’ 
etc., without succes ~-1e for my pamphlet which 
gives details of th que offer. 

One hitherto v 1ishod writer, working under 
my supervision, “ORE THAN 100 STORIES 
within a four-m iti .*10d. Here is a record no 
other teacher, school, or agency can approach. 

Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE and puts 
you under no obligation. 


GEORGE KELTON 


Malibu 1, California 


WRITERS’ TYPING SPECIALIST 
| Produce the Beautiful Pages Editors Love to Read 


OIL 


Fuel Oil News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, (M-20) 
Write-ups of successful fuel oil dealers. Oliver "elt Jr. 


Pub. Query. 

The Ind P ) Monthly, Box 1019, 1437 5S. 
Boulder, Tulsa, Okla. (M-50) Articles of interest to independ- 
ent producers of crude oil and natural gas. Economics, field 
practices, geological, secondary recovery—2000 words. Frank B 
Taylor. ic-3c; cover photos, $10. Acc. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Camera Magazine, 217 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18, Md. (M-50) 
‘How-to’ material on photography with good photos, 8x10 
ee. Cartoons. Mark Mooney, Jr. 2c; photo $3 up. Acc. 


Que: 
DuPont News, Advertising Dept., E. I. duPoat 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington Del. (Free) Semi-technical 
stories 750-1000 words with 3-4 cuiteianiltie photos, regarding 
photographic processes. Human interest negatives. A. H. Liv- 
ingston. $35 up. Acc. Query 

Photographic Trade News, 1114 First Ave., New York 21 
(M) Merchandising and les promotion in retail camera 
stores. News of new stores. Charlie MacDermut. 2c up; pix 
$2.50. Acc. Query. ae 


h 519 Caxton Blidg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. (M) Articles on professional photographers. Write 
for manuscript requirement sheet. Charles Abel. Acc. 

Photo Dealer, 251 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. (M) 250-500 words on 
photo dealer promotions, remodeling, business, sidelines, etc 
Augustus Wolfman. 2c; pix $5 interiors and display, $10 window 
display. Acc. 


PRINTING, PAPER, INK 

American Ink Maker, 254 W. 3lst St., New York 1, N. Y. 
ay ‘egal = people in printing ink industry. John Voll- 
mu 

American al Merchants, 111 W. Washington S8t., Chicago 
2, Ill. Articles 1000 words on paper 
to specific companies. L. Q. Yowell. 149c; pix $2. 
‘ub. 

‘Ameena ‘Paper Converter, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 
2, Ill. (M-35) News and feature articles covering paper pro- 
ducts industry. Write for specification sheet. W. S. Young, 
Jr. News. ic; feature l'gc; pix $2. Pub. Query 

American Printer, 48 W. 38th St., New York “18. (M-50) 
Technical articles ges phases of graphic arts. Roger Barton. 
2c up; pix $5 Pub. ery. 

ae eae Blue Printecs, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 

% ) 000-1500 words on blue print and photo copy 
firms. Ray ona. Jr. lc; pix ia Pub. Query 

Printing Magazine, 93 Wor' St., New ‘York 13. (M-40) 
Management, marketing, tunel articles—1200 words with pix 
on commercial printing and lithography industry. Ernest F 
Trotter. 1'gc. Pub. Query. 


RUBBER 
Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York ” (M-35) Techni- 
cal articles on rubber chemistry, and facture 


Stories, Articles, 50c per 1000 words. Poetry, l¢ 
der line. Rates lower on Book Manuscripts. 
Added services: Mimeographing. Assignments for 
Literary Research. 

WILLIAM C. DERRY 
40 Rock Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


NOTHING TO LOSE! 


You have nothing to lose and everything to gain by 
asking about my Monthly Coaching Plan for fiction 
writers which includes expert domestic and foreign 
marketing guidance. 

WILL LOZIER 
408 W. 57th St. New York 19, N. Y, 


WRITE SONGS? —— 
Magazine For Songwriters! 
Vital Tips — Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 
THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 
Sample 25¢ $2 per year 
1650-D Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


WRITERS: COME TO ONE PATRONIZED 
BY PROFESSIONALS! For—Advice, coach- 
ing, revisions, or ghostwriting. Write for 
info and FREE talent quiz. 

MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 
2312 West 8th St. Los Angeles 5, California 


E. Lerner. $10 a page. Pub. Query. 


SPORTING GOODS 
Western Sporting Goods Review, 4328 Sunset Bivd., Los Ange- 
me 29, Calif. (M-35) Merchandising briefs—300 words. News 
tems of manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade. Lewis L. 
Pub. 
TOBACCO 

The Tobacco Jobber, 1860 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
(M-20) Articles on assignment dealing with business ‘methods 
and problems of tobacco jobbers. Stanley Daly. ic; pix $5. 


The Retail Tob ist, 1 York 23, N. 


860 New Y. 
(Semi-M-20) Articles on po ay dealing with retail prob- 
lems. Stanley Daly. (See The Tobacco Jobber.) 


January, 1952 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly 1929. 25¢ a copy. 
a year 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 11, Texas 
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With the PROS! 


You Needn’t Compete 


Here is a tested technique for breaking into the magazines 


with fiction—and look where it may lead 


By BeRNARD KAAPCKE 


AN ARTISE were to paint an imaginary 

portrait of the typical would-be fiction writer 

struggling to break into print, the result 
would probably represent a young—or perhaps 
no longer young—man directing a despairing 
gave off into space, while before him a_ blank 
sheet of paper stares up from the typewriter 
roll. At one side would be a pile of rejected 
emanuscripts. Under his hand would be a copy 
of a popular magazine, with a story by some 
famous writer marked and underlined in red 
pencil. The aspiring author would be caught 
motionless, fixed forever in futility between his 
own unsuccessful efforts to compete and the 
talented, professional product to which as- 
pires. 

Several years of experience as an editor at 
two big magazine »ublishing houses and in a 
Jiterary agency have convinced me that this is 
“an accurate picture. There is only one thing 
wrong with it. [t is unnecessary. 

There is good news for the writers who far 
too long have pounded their heads against stone 
walls in the attempt to shoulder the big names 
‘aside and thus make*room for themselves in the 
magazines. Established authors don’t shoulder 
easily! The encouraging truth is that you don’t 
have to compete with them directly. The same 
experience which taught me that most new writ- 
ers fall into this impasse has taught me that 
there iy an opposite approach which can hardly 
fail. given reasonable competence. In fact, it em- 
bodies the strong possibility of the new writer 
growing by gradual, financially remunerative 
Stages to the stature of an established author 
himself. 

Working as editor of my own magazines, and 
as an agency editor in daily contact with the 
field at large, I soon discovered that while ter- 
rific competition and chronic overstock prevailed 
nearly everywhere, there were on nearly every 
magazine special needs or wants never adequately 
supplied. Editors are constantly on the lookout 
for kinds and categories of stories which for one 
reason or another the majority of producing pro- 
fessionals and their aspiring imitators neglect, 
but which are needed to balance the contents of 
the magazine. 

Within these areas of specific need and reduced 
competition lies the golden opportunity of the 
newcomer. He needs only to take the trouble 
to find out what these shortages are, and write 
accordingly. A manuscript which meets standards 
of acceptability, even though not on an absolute 
par with top professional talent, will mean an 
almost sure sale under these conditions. 
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What the special vulnerable spots are will vary, 
of course, from publication to publication. 

In all the pulp fiction books, the pros concen- 
trate on the longer yarns—the novels and novel- 
ettes from 8000 to 12,000 words on up. This for 
a very obvious reason: payment by the word. 
Consequently, there is nearly always a shortage 
of good short stories—and the shorter the scarcer. 
Because of their extreme usefulness in making up 
a magazine which must come out to an exact 
number of pages, and seldom does on the first 
try, and also because an extra title on the con- 
tents page always looks good, short-short stories 
are always eagerly sought by pulp editors. The 
checks are too small to interest: bread-and-butter 
writers, but they are good enough for a starter— 
and your name looks just as large and black on 
the title page as those of the big fellows. 

This bit of information is not new—yet it is 
amazing how few writers attempt to profit by it. 
\ few short-short sales, and your work starts go 
ing into the rush pile of professional manuscripts, 
instead of the slush. 

These shorter-length needs are especially im- 
portant in the Western’ and detective fields. In 
the sports field, there are additional angles for 
the newcomer to play. Here the pros concentrate 
not only on long yarns, but on major sports. 
Hence a sport pulp editor is always wide open 
for short stories on lesser but quite as colorful 
sports. ‘Lennis, track. crew, auto racing, and golf 
are good, examples. The scales can be further 
weighted in your favor by watching the seasonal 
element. In winter, when summer issues are be 
ing made up, a sport like golf or tennis is a fine 
bet. In summer, a competent. ice-hockey story 
will rate instant editorial attention. 

\lso. there are periodic fluctuations in public 
demand and the number of magazines devoted to 
the various types of pulp fiction. At present. 
editors cannot get enough good science-fiction. 
At other times love pulps or romantic Westerns 
are in a bull market. A new writer can often 
get his start by stepping aboard during one of 
these spurts in popularity. 

The thing to avoid is trying to buck the down- 
trends in a given field, when even the old-timers 
are fighting to hang on. An exception to this is 
when editors start cutting lengths and lengthen- 
ing tables of contents, in which case a new writer 
may paradoxically find his opportunity in the 
midst of a downswing, by being alert to the 
changes in editorial policy. 

In the slicks, there is always a demand tor 
good young-love stories written with light 
touch. ‘here is usually a surplus of domestic 
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drama. It might seem hard to tell from looking 
at a magazine what conditions prevail in the 
editorial office. But here is one way: look at 
the stories, not by the old, familiar names, but 
by the fresh names, the new arrivals. Older writ- 
ers tend to stay in their own grooves. The new 
trends are marked by the editors’ choices from 
stories by unknowns. 

So far, what has been said represents simply a 
common-sense application of the principle of 
“hitting where they ain't.” It is not neces- 
sary to use guesswork, however. If you submit a 
manuscript which shows ability, nearly any editor 
will be willing to answer an accompanying query 
as to what kind of story best to try for him next 
—this assuming that you live outside New York 
and have no means of personal contact. Or any 
good agent will advise you. If you have no 
agent, a writers’ organization or publication can 
recommend one from among those who accept 
reading fees. 

The proof of the pudding is in the pocket 
book. By following the above system, this writer 
was able to chalk up a 100 per cent sales record 
for his first year of freelancing, covering over 30 
stories. One pen name has now twice drawn top 
cover billing. Entrance into more direct competi- 
tion with the older pros has brought some re- 
jects since, but also some larger checks, and the 
knowledge that with the first barriers hurdled 
there are greener fields to be explored for pleas- 
ure and self-satisfaction as well. 


I find gold in 


writers’ magazines 


By ELise FRASER 

I use my writers’ magazines to the nth degree! 
When I first started to write, many of the arti- 
cles were beyond my experience and IT did not get 
much out of them. But as [ progressed, my under- 
standing of these articles increased and often I 
found just the help I needed in an article | had 
previously passed by. Whenever [I have both time 
and inclination, | take a pile of writers’ maga- 
zines and go through them again. Each time | 
do this, | find something worth while. 

\fter the magazines are so old that the market 
lists are no longer up-to-date, 1 go through the 
magazines again, and clip the articles that | wish 
to save. put these in manila file folders and 
label them: adventure, agents, articles, business, 
characterization, crime, confessions, copyright, de- 
tective, editors, fiction, fillers, ghost stories, ideas. 
income tax, inspirational, juveniles, mystery, nov- 
els, plays, plotting, publicity, pulps, radio, re- 
ligious, research, setting, short story, short-shorts, 
syndicating, trade journals, vocational, Westerns. 

For instance, in my file on juvenile writ- 
ing, | have articles on writing for all the various 
age levels, juvenile serials, Sunday School papers. 
book-length fiction and non-fiction, as well as 
articles on style, plotting, characterization, etc. A 
book on juvenile writing usually gives just one 
point of view. In these articles I have the view- 
point of many successful writers. 
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ARE YOU LOOKING 
for a 


PUBLISHER? 


The basic policy of this firm is to en- 
courage new, unknown writers. If you 
are looking for a publisher, Vantage 
Press has an attractive plan whereby 
your book can be published, promoted 
and distributed on a professional basis. 
If you would like more information, 
please write for Free Booklet BB. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
230 W. 41st St. New York 18 


POETS: SAVE YOUR POSTAGE! 


Poetry for today’s modern markets is easy 
to write—and hard to sell, WHY GUESS 
at the cause of continued rejections when 
you can get a frank market appraisal and 
complete report with helpful suggestions 
for revision for only $1 for 2 poems or $3 
for 7 poems under 30 lines each. Send 
stamped return envelope. OUR CLIENTS 
SELL TO TOP MARKETS SUCH AS SEP, 
LHJ, ETC. Send us those rejected poems 
NOW! 


THE POETRY CLINIC 
P.O. Box 352, Roseburg, Oregon 


into brilliance, originality and appeal. 
Detailed help with plot and style 
Characters made real, theme built into power 


| REWRITE 1000 WORDS 


“A vitalized story is an adventure in writing 
Prompt service: $5 (story under 8000 words) 
BAYARD D. YORK 
West Hartford 7, Conn. 


1 WILL VITALIZE YOUR 


204 Raymond Road 


4 MANUSCRIPT TYPING 

z First Aid to Writers 

Fast — Accurate — 

& 50c per 1000 Words 

Minor Corrections 

& One Carbon if desired 

z MAUDE B. TABER 

& 0.3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Due to the extensive staging of the great musical drama, ‘‘The 
Storm at Sea’; together with the fact the characters may be 
drawn into the armed services in a tense war situation, the play 
will receive its inception through its separate scenes, and por- 
trayed throughout ay world. Watch for ‘“The President Calling.’ 
In the March iss See and hear him call and call again 
for the men on 19% ‘finest ship that ever saied the seven seas 
— the click-click and catch the S.O.S. See some of the most 

touching scenes ever to occur in the lives of the occupants of 
the White House and with them hear one of the greatest stories 
ever told. Manuscript on review. 

Frederick P. Timpany, 928 So. 49th Street, Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
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NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* “You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 
of which were practical.’ *(name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for and read by 
produ: 
ANALYSIS — SM ~" GUIDANCE 
RESENTATI 
Reading fees: sat 00 up to $000 lees over 5000 
and up to 10,000, 75c¢ per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $10.00, full length novels & plays, $15.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return postage 
with each ms. please. Send for FREE BOOKLET, 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 

Ww R | T R {Have your books published 
just printed! 

500 sold at retail price pays for 1,000. Beautiful 

poetry books, $169.50! (Cloth) Press _ releases, 

cards, folders, promotion! 


_ THE STORY BOOK PRESS—WILDFIRE 


MAGAZINE 
3233 McKinney Ave. $2 yeor, 35¢ copy 
Dallas, Texas Paul Heard, Editor Publisher 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 to $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


The New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 

No long training or professional style and plotting 
technique is needed. You may write that which will 
sell the day you first study the course. Shows how 
to write jokes, news items, juvenile stories and arti- 
cles, household hints, etc Special sections for sports- 
men, housewives, humorists, etc. Contains samples cf 
published fillers. Complete with latest list of over 
150 filler markets and rates. Included, a month of 
help on up to 1500 words of your short items if you 
order mw Return this ad and $1.00 today! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A Fern Park, Fla. 

a 

GHOSTWRITER 
4 Over twenty years experience in mending writ- % 
“3 ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
“& 1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S = 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 
age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida J, 


“. .. if anyone can teach a student to write, 
I am sure you can. You make things so 
interesting,” says Sally Eads to 

ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Ili 
Write today for details of her coaching and 
criticism in juvenile fiction. 


0000000000000 
Third Annual Versatility Contest 
NEW YORK WRITERS GUILD 
Prizes $25, $15, $10. 

Send SAE for data. 

GEORGIA C. NICHOLAS 
131 ~E. 31st St. New York 16, N. Y. 
Or call MUrray Hill 5-7592 
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Don’t give up 
the script 


By WiLtiAM WALLER 


O you get discouraged after your manuscript 

has taken a dozen round trips to magazines? 
Do you get so darn discouraged that you want to 
tear up not only your rejection slips but that 
very manuscript, besides? 

“I have a story which I sent the day before 
yesterday to Magazine,” a friend writes 
me. “I liked it as well as anyone can be expected 
to like his own stuff, and sent it off the first time 
with high hopes which have gradually shrunk to 
the point where [ hate the sight of the thing.” 

That sounds like a rank amateur, doesn’t it? 
Wrong! It is a sample of the belly-aching of 
young writer who is selling the pulps regularly. 
appearing in such quality magazines as Story, and 
working like mad on a mystery novel and other 
projects. 

Notice, however, that he says nothing about 
tearing his manuscript up—or filing it in the bot- 
tom drawer. Oh, no! True, he hates the very 
sight of that script. It’s gone the rounds of ten 
or 15 magazines. But tear it up—never! That's 
not the way a real writer works. 

Experienced freelance writers usually have had 
so many ups and downs with hundreds of manu- 
scripts that the business of getting rejection slips 
can be taken with some degree of stoicism, if not 
downright philosophical calm. Usually they have 
had a number of experiences such as this: Editor 
A rejects a certain manuscript, saying it is putrid; 
Editor B does likewse. Perhaps Editors C, D, E, 
and heaven knows how many more do likewise. 

Just when all hope seems gone for that manu- 
script, however, along comes another editor with 
a check and a nice pat-on-the-back letter. Some- 
times, to the writer’s surprise. that check is in 
excess of what he would have received if Editor 
A, or any of the other rejecters, had accepted the 
article. 

After this has happened to him a few times, the 
writer gets into the habit of never giving up on 
a script. 

With articles, it is true that the element of 
timeliness often prevents a writer from  submit- 
ting his manuscript indefinitely. This undeniably 
is true so far as top-paying markets are con- 
cerned. However, many an article which fails to 
click with the big markets may still be sold to 
lesser ones even though the timeliness has worn 
oft. For example, at the time the popular song 

“Mairzy Doats” was the rage of the country— 
and the world—I did a profile of the lyricist, Mil. 
ton Drake, who happened to be an old friend of 
mine. It was the “inside” story, and I figured it 
a good bet for one of the big slicks. An agent 
handled the article, with no luck. 
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By the time I got the script back, months had 
gone by. The song was all but dead—and it 
seemed so was my article. Everyone advised me 
to forget about it. Instead, I kept sending it to 
various magazines. I worked down from the 10- 
cent a word markets to the l-cent markets, and 
ultimately (almost two years later!) sold it to a 
new popular music magazine for almost 2 cents a 
word! 

I had the last laugh. Better that that, I learned 
something. I learned that, no matter how many 
rejections you get, a good story always remains a 
good story. It may be necessary to revise a little 
here or there after the timeliness of a story has 
worn off, but somewhere there will be an editor 
who will find that story acceptable. Even though 
it may be a small market, it is still better to sell 
the article for low rates than tear it up or file it 
in a bottom drawer. 

Many a beginning writer has the feeling that 
if his article is not good enough for the biggest 
magazines, then his stuff must lack merit. This 
is far from the truth. There are many reasons 
why editors reject articles submitted to them. 
Frequently the least of these is that the manu 
scripts lack merit. 

More experienced ; -iters are well aware of 
this, so they use what might be called ‘standard 
procedure for submitting manuscripts.” This 
method is quite simple. After writing an article, 
the writer draws up a list of all possible markets 
for that particular article. Then, starting with 
the best-paying markets first, he sends his manu- 
script on its rounds. The manuscript may go to 
as many as 30 or 40 magazines—I have sold arti 
cles which have been rejected as many as 34 
times!—but the chances are good that eventually 
the article will be sold. In this way, the writer 
gives the law of averages a chance to work. 


Where Writers 
Get Together | 


Christian Writers Institute will have its annual 
midwinter writers’ conference beginning Janu- 
ary 25 at its headquarters, 434 S$. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. Authors of distinction are on the pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Alan Swallow, director of the University 
of Denver Press and former editor of Author & 
Journalist, has announced the establishment of 
a regional writers’ service to provide profes- 
sional assistance. Among various activities will 
be writers’ conferences in various cities in the 
Mountain States. 

A writers’ cooperative—perhaps the first in Amer- 
ica—has been founded in the Southwest to bypass 
Eastern editorial rejections and publish outstand- 
ing work by its members. Nooha Taga, the new 
organization, is being financed temporarily by a 
wealthy Floridian. Its offices are at 227 Bedell! 
Building, San Antonio 5, Tex. There are ambi- 
tious plans for embracing other regions than the 

Southwest. Similar cooperatives have existed in 
England for a century. 
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FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speec 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 
to $1.75 a MA A GWIN $6.50. 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


LITERARY AGENTS FOR 31 YEARS 
We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio 
scripts. Verse also considered. Editing, revision, 
criticism. Beginners welcomed. Personal represen- 
tation for established authors. Write for informa- 
tion and references. 


ANITA DIAMANT 


The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St. New York 16, N.Y. 


REMEMBER THE NAME 
REID 


For coaching by mail. For Chicago class. For plots and poetry. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: HERE'S (Basic Technique) 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Form as 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT (Plots for everything) 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) 
5—WRITERS: hs SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained). 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 2. 
7—THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS (My historical novel). 
For proof thst I can practice what I also ona: by mail. 
Available for lectures. References: Who's Who In _ Illinois. 
Dundee Rd. MILDRED I. REID Northbrook, Illinois 


MILDRED I, 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification and others, offer con- 
structive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice 
real teaching. All courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars write today to: 

The Home Correspondence School 

Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mas; 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 

THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands 
of writers. Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES fur- 
nish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
types now in demand—Detective-Mystery, Romance, 
Short- Short Story, and Comedy. Write what the 
editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature 

J. C. SLOAN, Publisher’s Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 


Typing, 50c per 1000 words, plus postage. 
Editing and rewriting; rates and service information 
on request. 

ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 

Vast nationwide Est. 1922...Sealed particu: 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 
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NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experience 
qualifies me to give expert assistance 
with short stories and novels. | am 
helping other writers make sales—! 
can help YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES, FREE 
READING AND REPORT on one short 
story if you mention Author & Jour- 
nalist. Special courses in Writing 
Short Stories—Writing for the Juven- 
ile Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wallaston 70, Mass. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


That there are almost 400 COMIC BOOKS on the news- 
ystands! That you don’t DRAW THE PICTURES, in most 
ses, for your comic book stories! That my 24- 


in the well- paying 


r ONLY $1, will 
book field. 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon St., Hollywood 3, Calif. 


get you started 


a page book- 
t, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING selling 


Next Month 


your most helpful magazine 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


HOW TO WRITE SALABLE VERSE 
By Arthur Frederic Otis 
ntributor to Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Better Homes & Gardens, and many other 
popular magazines 


_ MARKETS FOR VERSE AND FOR 

JUVENILE MATERIAL 

Eisthentic, up-to-date. Just what you may need 
or that ‘‘special’’ manuscript that hasn‘t found 
a market 


LIVE ARTICLES WILL SELL 
By Lou Myrtis Vining 
Writer of human interest fact copy for many 
periodicals 


PLUS Tips for Beginners; Come, Gather Round; and 
other features especially designed for the writer 


WHO WANTS TO SELL 


If you don’t see AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
regularly, send $2 for a year’s subscription 
or only $3 for two years. (Add 50c a year 
for subscriptions outside the U.S.A.) 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1313 National Bank of Topeka Building 
Topeka, Kan. 


Slanted to sell 


By Frank W. BALL 

N unusual slant to an otherwise well-known 

story has brought me several extra checks. 
All railroad men know the story of Kate Shelley, 
the Iowa girl who years ago raced madly through 
a storm a mile down a railroad track to flag a 
midnight passenger train. A_ bridge near the 
Shelley home had been washed out. 

With its ordinary facts, this story didn’t have 
force enough to compete with modern heroic 
efforts of men. (It happened in 1881.) But in 
my delving, I found that Kate was a Roman 
Catholic as were all those of her immediate 
family, and that she was born and baptized in 
Ireland. I wondered if I couldn’t emphasize her 
devout religious faith and sell her story to maga- 
zines of her church rather than to railroad maga- 
zines that had already carried stories about her. 

I could. The Marianist and the Apostle sent 
me checks for her story, as did Cuisle, Dublin, 
Ireland, a railroad magazine. 

A like emphasis on the religious faith of Casey 
Jones, the famous engineer, brought me a small 
check from the Franciscan Message, Pulaski, Wis- 
consin, plus a much larger one for a reprint of 
the same story in Catholic Digest. 


Expense Wolf 


[Continued from Page 13) 


Some manage to get over the hump in the city. 
But many move to the country. I located in the 
north woods. 

Here, one of the things that makes living ex- 
penses less for me is my method of exercising. A 
writer usually needs regular physical exercise to 
keep at his mental best. Instead of doing calis- 
thenics, like lying on my back flaying my pave- 
ment-pounders in the air, I spend a couple of 
hours a day in the summer gardening and in the 
winter cutting wood. While a little hard on the 
back—but not too hard—getting some fuel and food 
from the good earth is easy on the pocketbook. 

Expenses cannot be eliminated entirely. In 
spite of thrift, extras such as having the old car 
overhauled come up which the beginner's checks 
cannot meet. Phen what? 

Then it is possible to shuffle the program to 
permit one to work for wages half days for a 
time. Some employers are willing to cooperate 
with a writer’s program when they learn why he 
wants to labor only a short time and only hall 
days, especially if they see he is turning out 
worth-while manuscript. 

An alternative is to work full time on a. sea- 
sonal job. Such jobs come, for example, at can- 
neries, large orchards and farms, small sawmills. 
and maple syrup plants. 

The ideal full time job for a writer to find— 
though such jobs are not common—is caretaking 
for residents who leave the North to winter in 
the regions of sun-tanned beauty and fresh fruit. 
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Contests and awards 


The Sesquicentennial Hymn Contest, offering 
a prize of $100, closes February 1. For informa- 
tion and entry blank, address the Office of Educa- 
tion and Publicity, Board of National Missions. 
Presbyterian Church, 156 5th Ave., New York 10. 

— Ag] — 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass., offers 18 prizes from $25 to $5 for 
story-telling photographs of animals and_ birds, 
wild or domestic. The contest closes June 15. Get 
the complete rules from the Contest Editor. 

Southtown Economist, 728 W. 65th St. Chicago, 
offers $5000 in prizes (top award, $2000) for a 
new portrait of Uncle Sam. The publisher con- 
siders the traditional concept to be unrepresenta- 
tive of the youth and vigor of the United States. 
Paintings must be not larger than 30 x 40 inches, 
and may be done in practically any medium. 
The contest ends February 28. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 4th Ave., New 
York 16, is offering $1000 for the best mystery- 
detective novel submitted by April 15. Length: 
60,000-80,000 words. This is the fourteenth Red 
Badge Detective competition conducted by this 
publisher. 


Shall I Move to New York? 


[Continued from Page 11| 


down a paying job and write in your spare 
time. (One of the most embarrassing types seen 
in New York ofhices—by the receptionist but never 
by the editor—is the indigent young writer 
attempting to borrow the price of a train ticket.) 

If you remain at home and an editor who has 
read your manuscript feels that he should see 
you, he'll let you know. And if necessary, finance 
your trip. I've done precisely that myself when 
it was imperative to speak to a writer who lived 
away from New York and didn’t have the fare. 

| know so many writers who didn’t come to 
New York until their work was accepted that 
1 could fill another two columns naming them. 
Here’s a sampling, though. Margaret Mitchell 
wrote Gone With the Wind in Atlanta, left the 
bulky boxes of manuscript in a trunk, only to 
have them unearthed by Ed Latham, of Macmil- 
lan’s, while he was making his annual scouting 
trip to her city. Lloyd Douglas, whose The Robe 
was only one of his dozens of best-sellers, submit- 
ted his first piece of creative writing, a short story, 
to the American Magazine in 1932—by mail. It 
was bought. William Faulkner, Nobel Prize win- 
ner, still lives in Oxford, Mississippi (the source 
of his material, by the way). Another Mississippi- 
an, Shelby Foote, of Greenville, never budged 
from home until his first novel, Tournament, was 
purchased by a New York editor. 

If you’re a writer, you'll write—without New 
York’s glamour or its disillusion. And if you 
write, and your material is properly addressed, it 
will be read. 
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OR MONEY BACK 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . . 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS | 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 3 
stories ... articles. . serials .. . series. 
Now I'm teaching it. fo 
rite tor Terms and FREE pomphiet a 

of J ile Writing” 

it ipt Criticism a Specialty 
HERMAN 

Room 328 & 

7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio + 


AT SEA IN A LEAKY BOAT? 


‘t know what is wrong with your rejected ‘scripts’? 
Tell you what I'll do. Send me a story, up to six thousand 
words, accompanied by a five-dollar bill, and I'll not oniy 
find all the flies in the ointment but I'll rewrite the rl 
page in full for you! You'll learn about story starts Pll 


promise you! 
Cc. C. WAGONER 
1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


NOOHA TAGA—2; writers’ co- 
operative—pools experiente 
and resources to sell or pub- 
lish at least 20%, of its mem- 
bers’ annual screened output. 


227 Bedell Bidg., San 
Texas 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? | have ghost-written millions ou: 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of 
satisfied clients. | may be able to help you see — 
your name in print and make money on your ~ 
raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. — 


WILL HEIDEMAN i 
Dept. A Fern Park, Fla. — 


TYPING 
THE COPY CAT 


Electric Typewriter 25 years experience 
Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry 
lc per line. Minor corrections in grammar, 
punctuation, spelling, etc., if desired. One 
carbon copy and extra first page free. Plus 

postage, please 

Long-established Stenographic Service 
Bertha Treben arg Denver 1, Colo. 
. O. Box 2731 


Turn Your Ideas Into Dollars! 
Write For The Non-Fiction Market! 
The demand for good non-fiction exceeds the supply. 
Ronald J. Cooke’s new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson 
Course in Non-Fiction Writing takes you through the 
various phases of this profitable field—tfillers and 
news items, trade journals, general feature writing, 
and camera journalism. Learn how to “write to 

sell.’’ Send today for free information. 
. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P.O. Box 1008, Dept. N Glendale, Calif. 
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What Editors Want Now 


Arco Publishing Company, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, is in the market for 50,000-60,000 
word novels of the general type written by Jack 
Woodford. “We'd rather like to see some droll 
stories come in,” writes David Turner, the editor. 
“Humor is an element we set a good deal of 
store by. Rates vary with the material received, 
but we try to issue standard contracts.” The firm 
promises a boon to authors: reports within a 
week. 

— Ag] — 

The Macmillan Company, 60 5th Ave., New 
York, and Henry Holt & Company, 383 Madison 
Ave., New York, are now in the market for picture 
books. Carolyn Long at Macmillan’s and Vir- 
inia Fowler at Holt’s agree that good ones are 
Ba to find. 

— — 
’ National Guardian, Washington, D.C., will be 
nn the market for manuscripts by summer, in all 
robability. Just now the publication is over- 
ocked. 

— Ag] — 

Rate of pay of the Christian Parent and, Our 

hum is now Y%c a word. Hobby material for 

ildren is sought for the latter; for the former. 
ecial column features, such as needlecraft and 
okery. The Rey. Erwin J. Kolb, 1222 Mulberry 

.» Highland, IIL, is editor of both periodicals. 

) Smallwares and accessories constitute the sole 

bject matter of Women’s Specialty Shop, 1311 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7. The publication is 
Rot interested in stores selling coats, suits, dresses, 
and other major line items. Feature articles, mer- 
Ghandising shorts, personality items, with photo 
graphs, are all wanted. 

This trade journal is interested in developing 
Correspondents in various areas. It pays 1c a 
Word plus $3 per photo. A writer who establishes 
himself with the magazine is promised complete 
Gooperation. If you are interested, better write 
for the sheet of instructions. 

— Av] — 

The National Association of Manufacturers has 
announced a new magazine, World Today, the 
first issue to be dated March, 1952. It will carry 
around 15 articles a month on foreign and do- 
mestic affairs, ranging from taxation to religion. 
Contributions will be by authorities in the vari- 
ous fields. Edward Maher, formerly editor-in- 
chief of Liberty, will be editor and general man- 
ager. Address; 14 West 49th St., New York 20. 

— — 

Laura Harris, former executive secretary of the 
Children’s Book Council, is now children’s book 
editor for Garden City Books, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 

— — 

News from Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, concerning plumbing and heating con- 
tractors and their business is wanted by Western 
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Plumbing and Heating Journal, 3665 S$. Vermont 
Ave., Los Angeles 7. Payment at a cent a word on 
acceptance. Glover Hendrickson is editor. 

Automotive Retailer, 10 Park Place, Morris- 
town, N.J., offers a market for feature copy of 
interest to seasoned buyers and store operators in 
the retail auto supply field. New, unusual sales 
methods, ideas, or experiences are chiefly desired. 
Query the editor, J. A. Warren, with specific data 
about the store covered in the prospective article 
and the persons interviewed. Payment on publi- 
cation: 1 cent a word and $5 per photo. 

— Ag] — 

Writers for the Grocer’s Digest must know the 
retail food business sufficiently to interview in- 
telligently. Articles of 1000-1500 words on pro- 
gressive grocers are wanted. They must be accom- 
panied by glossy photos not smaller than 5x 7. 
Payment is 114 cents a word; $1-$5 for pictures. 
Address the Manuscript Editor at 216 S. 7th St., 
St. Louis 2. 

— A&J — 

Brake Service is the only publication in the 
brake service field; it goes to brake mechanics, 
owners of brake shops, etc. Be sure to query the 
editor and publisher, E. $. Babcox, 11 S. Forge 
St. Akron, Ohio, before submitting material. 
Payment on publication: Ic to 2c a word; $3 
per photo. 

— — 

Seafood Business Magazine, Sterling Bldg., Port 
Lavaca, Tex., is in need of feature stories and 
photographs of successful seafood wholesalers and 
retailers; interviews with seafood department 
heads in food chains; news of new wholesale sea- 
food establishments. Payment is $10 per printed 
page and up. Ruel McDaniel is the publisher. 

Quick Frozen Foods, 82 Wall St., New York 5, 
wan‘s feature articles on successful locker plant 
operations and successful store merchandising of 
frozen food. Material must be newsworthy, devel- 
oping a good lead idea. The publication uses 
also short paragraphs on the frozen food industry, 
marketing, and personnel; likewise appropriate 
fillers. Payment on publication: 114 cents a 
word: $2.50 per photograph; 50 cents per clip- 
ping. The editor is Munro Innes. 

— Av] — 

Bill Quinn, editor of the Bicycle Journal, 606 
5. Main St., Forth Worth, Tex., is especially inter- 
ested in illustrated interviews with figures in the 
bicycle industry. He also uses a lot of photo- 
graphs of gals in shorts or bathing suits—with 
bicycles, of course. Payment for text is 1 to 2 
cents a word on acceptance; for photos, $4-$5. 

— 

Fred Short, Star Publishing Co., 415 2Ist St., 
Birmingham, Ala., is starting Amateur Story in 
February. This monthly will be made up of short- 
short stories (under 1600 words) and verse up to 
20 lines. Payment $2 a story, $1 a poem, with 
prizes up to $10 for the work adjudged best. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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(ADEAS offers you, the reader and the writer, an opportunity, for 
a few cents, to air your wares, from one line to 50 words’ 
worth. Taboos, One: A&J asks that the lines here be in good 
taste. Literary critics and agents, typists, stationers, and those 
who offer correspondence courses have found advertising space 
elsewhere in the magazine. Rates here run 9c a word for the 
first insertion, 8c a word for subsequent consecutive insertions 
of the same copy. Checking copy, 10c extra. Because of book- 
keeping costs, cash in advance is required. No agency commission 
is allowed. Deadline for copy is the first of the month preceding 
publication. Address: ADEAS, HOR & RNALIST, 1313 
National Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


BOOK BARGAINS! Hundreds 10c, up. List 2c. Von Bell, 
2221 Parkway Drive, Winston-Salem, No. Car. 
CONSIDERING starting a community paper 
folio outlining plan of procedure for $1. 
218-N, Chelsea Station, New York 11. 
JOURNALISM AS A any HOBBY: 15,000-word 
booklet, Newspaper Feoture 
Writing,” $1. Holden, ‘Gauceen 3, Tennessee. 
Booklet. Entertaining, 
_ Lee Publications, Dept. A 


? Nine page 
Lomson, Box 


“IS SEX OVERRATED?” 
disturbing. Only 25c. 
Box 8, Forest Hills, N. 

umes e low price 

1926, 927 1929, 1930, “1932 933, 935, 

1936, 1938, 1944, 1947, 1948. The Student writes 

(predecessor of A&)), 1922, also $2. Binding of most 

volumes worn, but contents intact. Supply is extremely 

limited, so order at once if you would avoid disappoint- 
ment. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National Bank of 

Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


MARKETS 


FREE BOOK 505 Odd Successful Businesses.” Work home. 
$250 week reported. Expect something odd! Pacific-15a, 


—o— 


“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER” Box 187, Lo 
Habra, Calif. FREE SAMPLE. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


1F YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying ond 
duplicating comic cartoons for jh 
free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle, 19, Wisconsin. 
WANT TO were PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
as possible? Find answer my magazine, 
ge 26. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwrite: 
“MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK—Addressing Envelopes” 25c! 
Abramowitz, 1306 Hoe, Bronx, N. Y. 
TYPE FOR PAY ge age —_ Literature. McAllister, 
1513-AJ Chorlotte, N. Y 
SEE WILL LOZIER’S advertisement, Page 23. 
DO YOU SEE Auther & Journalist regularly? You may be 
sure of not missing an issue by subscribing TODAY. 


Two years (24 issues) for $3 (you save $3 over the 
single copy price.) 

v. $. Send your remittance to AUTHOR & 
SOURNALIST: tits Nationol Bank of Topeka Building, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


One yeor (12 issues) for $2 (you 
Add 50¢c a year 


PERSONALS 
What does ASTROLOGY say about YOUR writing ability? 
Send complete birthplace data . Honoscore, Box 185, 
Hermosa Beach, California—$3.00 
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lee. Ai 


30 ‘years experience. Cun- 
81 Bailey, Lawrence, 


$2.00. your talents! 
Graphoiogist, 
Massachusetts. 


SOMEONE TO CARE. Join THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write 


me, ss Kay, 232 Harvard North, Seattle, Wash- 
jlon’t forget pos’ 
SERVICES 


HELP YOU remember Important Dates, Birthdays, Anniver- 
sories, etc. My low-cost Reminder Service avoids em- 
barrassment for You. Elvet Bloomfield, 
3741 Walnut St., Kansas City 2 


YOU haven’t tried my service 
missing something. Do it now! Don't put 
longer. Send 50c and ative for each 

fo 8x10 print. Ed. Jankowski, Wd. 72, V.A. Hospital, 
ines, 


ATTENTION! 


—o— 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED STICKERS—$1.00! 
ly with name and full address. Samples 
627-A Baker, San Francisco 17, Calif. 

WiLL DO RESEARCH on Western or other subjects. Ex- 
Best Western Ruth D, 
Means, 900 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado. 


we SATISFACTION GUARANTEED with our Writers’ 

952 Wall Calendar or your $1.00 will immediately be 

J hor air mail,. You also receive Bulletin listing types 

manuscript we buy. STANARD NEWS SERVICE, Srewal 
JJ-1566, Chattanooga, 1, Tenn. 

SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. EZ longhand system. 00, 

Zinman, 215-A West 91 Street, New York 24, N. 


MELODIES GHOSTWRITTEN for your lyrics, $10.00. L 
CONSTANCE CARNEY, 


Printed neat- 
free. Morey’s, 


sheet 
Blinman, New London, Connecticut. 


ATTENTION BEGINNING WRITERS! Short Story Technique 
—Twenty-five Pointers and Sample First Page $1.00. 
A. , 1729 Wi Chica 
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TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & Books, new a é 
+ mi bargain prices. W. Heideman, Dept. A, Fern Pa 


NAME ADDRESS on good Rubber 


Sta 
00, Postpa day service. Morey’s, 627-A Bak 
San Francisco 17, Calif. 


—_—o— 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Poul’s Photos, 
3702 Lokewood Ave., Chicago 13. i 

TYPEWRITER RIBBON RE-INKER! Year's sup 
ply, 50c! Hirsch, Spring-Valley 2, N 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
for AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
The Magazine that Turns Writers 
into Authors 


Clip this ad and mail with $2 for a year’s 
subscription. ($1 under single copy price.) 
Or take advantage of the very low price of 
$3 for two years. ($3 under single copy price.) 
If you do not live in the U.S.A., add 50c a 
year to your remittance. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Building 
Topeka, Kan. 


$1 
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blade is a sword 


Beware of a man with a blade in hand—unless 
you know how he spells it. Because a lower- 
case “b’ could change a respected newspaper 
into a dangerous weapon, 

Capitals change the meaning of many words. 
For example, an upper-case initial letter gives 
Coke a very special meaning. As the fricndly 
abbreviation of Coca-Cola, Coke is a registered 
trade-mark. As such, it deserves capital 
treatment. 


Good practice requires that owners of trade- 
marks protect them diligently ...as you pro- 
tect the name of your newspaper. That's why 


we ask that you make it Coke—with a 
capital, please. 

P.S. A cold Coke goes awfully good after a 
hot story. 


Ask for it 

either wav... both 

trade-inarks mean 

the same thing. 
oke 


REG PAT. OFF 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Z 
% 
om 
but Blade is a newspaper 


